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144 pages filled with fine features 
for fishermen everywhere . . . 
all written by famous experts! 

Its giant page size permits of 
wonderful, eye-catching photo- 
graphic displays! 

This grand 1954 edition is a 
big creel-full of new ideas 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of fishing. 
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which fly? 
high flying tarpon 
how to catch largemouth bass 
tuna fishing in cape cod bay 
a bull on the hook! 
operation beach buggy 
bug 'em slow, bug 'em easy 
action at jou Iters 
bait from land, water and air 
san francisco salmon and how to catch them 
fly fishing for bluegilts 
tornado on a thread 
all-purpose ice fishing sled 
sunfish annie 

here's how to prove your pet angling theories 

catching salt-water bottom fish 

atlantic salmon — where do they lie and why? 

fishing the surf 

spinning is here to stay 

new york city's fabulous fresh water fishing holes 

tipups for walleyes 

summary of open seasons for angling 
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Do it the 

HOMi ELITE 

Way 



The new HOMELITE 
Model 17 Chain Saw 



Only 22 pounds 




Cuts an 18 inch log in 18 seconds. Fells trees 4 
feet or more in diameter. Makes every type of 
cut. Does notching, felling, bucking, limbing, 
undercutting — notches and squares logs. Cuts 
beams from timber. An all purpose saw for your 
camp. 




There's no easier, faster, more 
economical way to cut trees, logs, 
fence posts, timber than with a Homelite 
Model 17. Only 22 pounds . . . light 
enough for anyone . . . this mighty mite of 
chain saws is packed with power ... 3.5 dyna- 
mometer rated horsepower . . . much more power 
than any other saw its size. What's more, it's the most 
economical saw to use . . . the saw with the lowest op- 
erating costs . . . because it's built and backed by 
Homelite, leading manufacturers of high quality, high 
powered, light weight gasoline engine driven units 
for more than thirty years. 




Homelite Carryable Generators 
for electric lights and tools 

These gasoline engine driven generators . . . the same as those used 
by fire departments, contractors, utilities, public works departments 
and many others . . . are the most dependable source of electric 
power that money can buy. They're light enough to carry ... by one 
or two men . . . yet they give all the power you need to operate your 
electric lights, appliances or tools. Capacities from 1000 to 5000 
watts. Some models provide both 115 and 230 volt current. 
Send coupon for complete information. 
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Let's be PRACTICAL 

About 
Building 



By LANE KNIGHT 

This cabin owner speaks from experience when he tells 
you how to avoid pitfalls in building your own cabin. 
He also gives you down-to-earth advice on how to adapt 
your cabin to the terrain, and to allow for expansion 



CABIN BUILDING has always in- 
terested me more than a little. I have 
stayed in all kinds, and in all parts of 
Canada, from trapper's cabins in 
British Columbia to what are sup- 
posed to be luxurious cabin accom- 
modations in Newfoundland, I found 
that both site and architectural lay- 
out generally leave much to be de- 
sired. Here I'm passing on to you 
some of the conclusions reached 
through observation, and through 
building our own cabin in Ontario. 

Most people start looking for a site 
during their summer vacation, and 
often neglect to investigate road and 
other conditions that will exist dur- 
ing the early spring fishing season 
or a late fall hunt. Check the condi- 
tion of the back roads, particularly in 
bad weather, and talk with back- 
woods settlers and others who have 



used these roads all year around. 

My own cabin, as an example, for 
several years required the stand-by 
service of a team of white horses. I 
had to arrange with a backwoods 
settler to have his horses ready for 
11 o'clock on a Friday night to pull 
us through on the way to our cabin, 
and to be ready for an early start on 
Saturday morning on our way to 
some of the other lakes. 

This performance, of course, was 
repeated on Saturday night and 
again on Sunday, which added up to 
a considerable sum during May, and 
until the roads dried up about mid- 
June. Further, our spring parties 
were often disrupted by late arrivals 
who decided to bull their way 
through without benefit of horses, 
and with the disadvantage of today's 
low-slung cars. The result was a com- 



plete bogging down in a spring hole, 
and a mud-stained arrival the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Locating the Site 

Not only are access roads impor- 
tant but, your cabinsite itself should 
receive considerable study. Thought 
should be given to possible expan- 
sion of your basic cabin, a point that 
I will deal with later. It is important 
not to have a definite mania for flat 
land, because most sites on the shores 
of lakes or rivers slope down to the 
water's edge. 

Many people feel that building on 
a slope represents a tricky structural 
problem. Actually some very inter- 
esting plans can be developed at 
various levels, with no great added 
cost. 

You probably have seen many sites 
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Like to be in their shoes? This is the author's cabin overlooking lake in Ontario. He tells how to do likewise. 



where you could follow the thinking 
processes of the builder, where he 
kept moving farther and farther back 
from the water's edge to reach flat 
land. Of course the water itself is 
usually the focal point of activities. 

To me, the ideal site would be a 
rock formation allowing the cabin 
to be built right next to the water, 
or even overhanging it. One of the 
sketches shows a possible develop- 
ment of a sloping site that would not 
only be interesting, but also provide 
a particularly airy and spacious liv- 
ing room. 

Planning 

You should start out preferably 
with a large sheet of graph paper, by 
working out your basic floor plan. 
Approximate over-all dimensions 
should be decided upon and you 
should sketch out your plan to scale, 
allowing each of the squares on the 
paper to represent a unit of meas- 
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urement of anywhere from one to 
four feet. 

As a guide to room sizes, and par- 
ticularly for furniture arrangements, 
you could cut out some small squares 
or pieces of paper or cardboard scaled 
to the same dimension, and repre- 
senting tables, beds, chairs and any 
other furniture you plan on. By shuf- 
fling these around, you will have an 
effective method of predetermining 
clearance between pieces of furni- 
ture, and around them. 

The cabin bedroom is strictly 
functional and should be made as 
small as possible. Experience has 
shown that a 9' x 9' inside measure- 
ment will provide space for two 3' 
twin beds. Aisle space between beds 
will permit a low chest of drawers, 
which also serves as a bed table be- 
tween the beds, and you'll have space 
for clothes to be hung from a sus- 
pended pole at the end of each bed. 

The living room can be virtually 



any desired size, but serious thought 
should be given to the informal type 
of living usually followed at a cabin. 

Our own cabin follows the general 
plan and dimensions shown in sketch 
"B" of the two expandable cabins. 
You will note that we have a service 
counter at one end of the living 
room, together with a wood-burning 
stove. There are cabinets at each side 
of the fireplace with one cabinet con- 
taining a refrigerator, and the other 
providing linen storage. The shelves 
act as a ladder to reach the sleeping 
loft, which is directly above the bed- 
room area. 

We prefer this combination of liv- 
ing, dining and kitchen, because the 
cook is always with the party and is 
not relegated to another room. We 
cook on both the wood stove and on 
a swing-out grill in the fireplace. We 
have found that the general arrange- 
ment and flow has worked out very 
well for parties of four and six. 
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Here's the floor plan for a five-room residence that includes three bedrooms, living room, kitchen, porches. 
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Planning for Future Expansion 

The thin outline shows how plan 
"B" could be extended to provide a 
separate kitchen with a small bed- 
room for a guide or cook. And the 
other end of the building could be 
extended for a bathroom and addi- 
tional storage facilities. It is impor- 
tant that the basic plan and layout 
be so arranged that any extensions 
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can be built out from the gable end 
of the building. This is important 
because, if the addition is built onto 
the sloping side of the roof, it calls 
for a high degree of carpentry skill, 
and means plenty of trouble in re- 
moving the roofing and relaying a 
good water-tight roof. 

Cabin Materials 

Most people think of northern 



cabins in terms of log construction. 
And yet conventional horizontal 
log construction is not necessarily 
economical. Generally speaking, suit- 
able logs, (that is, straight ones with- 
out a pronounced taper) are not 
usually readily available at your 
cabinsite. A good building job re- 
quires careful selection from a rela- 
tively large pile of logs, and cutting 
and peeling the logs preferably the 
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LOWER 
LEVEL 



OPEN DECK 




THE ADAPTABLE CABIN 



You don't necessarily need level land to build your 
cabin. In fact a sloping site that's used to its best 
advantage may even be preferable. This cabin can be 
built on two levels, coming down to the water's edge. 
The big window area gives a good view over the lake 
from the lower level, while the higher level is used for the 
bedrooms and a bath. Here the open deck is advised in- 



stead of a screened-in porch, because screens cut down 
on any breezes, darken your cabin, and decrease what 
you can see. An open deck is relatively mosquito-free 
since the breeze pretty well keeps the pests away. DDT 
helps control flies. With the big windows and deck, you 
have an outdoor-indoor living room. The 2" x 12" deck 
rail is used as eating and sitting space on good days. 
Even steeper pitches are practical, simply by changing the 
stairs. Cabin, page 9, can also be treated in this way. 
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year before, to reduce shrinkage. 

The logs can be used in the round, 
and it is preferred to have them 
delivered to some mill and have the 
opposite edges sawn down slightly to 
produce a tight fit in the wall. This 
will minimize the quantity of chink- 
ing or caulking material required. 

Round logs can be used either 
horizontally, or in the vertical stock- 
ade fashion. Vertical logs are widely 
used in the Maritime Provinces, and 
produce some very attractive cabins. 
It is easier to select straight short 
logs than it is to get good 24' or 30' 
logs. In addition, two men can 
handle an eight-foot length without 
difficulty. Longer logs require added 
workmen, particularly on the upper 
courses. 

One substitute for vertical round- 
log construclion is to use split logs. 
Logs can be of cedar, pine, spruce, 
balsam, or virtually any straight, soft 
wood. They can be purchased at 
a very reasonable price from most 
farmers with a wood lot. The price 
usually approximates the going rate 
for pulpwood. Arrangements can 
possibly be made to have logs deliv- 
ered to some backwoods sawmill 
where they are edged on two sides 
and then sawn down the center to 
provide two half-round sections. 

The half-logs are used vertically. 
The inside course is set off center 
from the outer course so that you get 
no through joint. Building paper 
placed between the two courses gives 
you further draft-proofing and in- 
sulating treatment. The inner and 
the outer courses are toe-nailed to- 
gether at the edges of the log, and 
this provides a very warm type of 
construction at an extremely low 
cost. In this type of construction, 
chinking is unnecessary. This is an 
important saving because chinking 
often takes as long on a conventional 
horizontal-log cabin as does setting 
the logs. Not only that, but ordinary 
chinking materials are somewhat 
brittle and so require patching from 
time to time because of weathering 
and movement of the cabin. 

Most backwood areas have several 
reasonably accessible small sawmills, 
though planing mills or other sources 
of dressed lumber are usually located 
only in the larger centers. You can 
get some interesting low-cost effects 
by using rough-sawn boards applied 
vertically with the joints covered 
with batten strips of the same ma- 
terial approximately one- and one- 
half inches wide. 
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This rough farm lumber, together 
with the required studding and other 
dimension lumber, all undressed in 
the rough state, is usually available 
far below the price of finished ma- 
terial. The board-and-batten effect, 
as it is called, is quite pleasing, espe- 
cially when treated with weathered 
brown or gray stains. 

Weatherproof plywood has some 
interesting possibilities. The ply- 
wood manufacturers as well as the 
trade associations representing this 
group can provide some interesting 
low-cost cabin plans. Plywood, be- 
cause of its size, gets your cabin en- 
closed rapidly once the basic framing 
is up. 

Many cabin builders make the mis- 
take of trying to roof the building 
too soon. The best plan is to build 
the platform to the desired size, and 
build the sub-floor. Incidentally, sub- 
flooring should never be omitted, 
particularly if your cabin is to be 
used in cold weather. The rough 
floor provides an excellent worktable 
and gives you space to prefabricate 
the roof trusses on a good working 
area. 

You can do this prefabrication by 
nailing a simple form to the sub-floor 
to provide the desired pitch of the 
roof. Set marks to the desired angle 
to show where saw cuts and mitres 
should be made in the rough mem- 
bers. Most builders of mass-housing 
projects build all their roof trusses 
on the ground, or on a platform 
similar to a floor. When the trusses 
are completed, they're lifted and 
spiked into place. This is a procedure 
that the amateur builder can well 
follow. 

Windows, Doors 

If you have a home workshop with 
power tools, you can do much to pre- 
fabricate, or even completely manu- 
facture many of the parts of your 
cabin. Anyone reasonably proficient 
with tools can make his own screens, 
window and door frames, and cab- 
inets in his own workshop, and send 
them up to the cabinsite later on. 

One chap I know virtually pre- 
fabricated a whole cabin in his gar- 
age during the winter. This resulted 
in very rapid erection of the various 
members, which he had carefully 
numbered and keyed to a master 
plan so that the local carpenter had 
no difficulty in following the layout. 

Fireplaces 

There is no denying that an open 



fireplace adds a great deal of charm 
to any living room, particularly a 
cabin in the woods. Good masons, 
though, are hard to come by, partic- 
ularly in remote locations. I have 
seen a great many sorry examples of 
fireplace construction. 

One backwoods builder that I 
know built a fireplace that would 
have functioned perfectly for a 
smokehouse. The owner of the cabin 
was somewhat disturbed because he 
naturally preferred to sit in the liv- 
ing room while the fire was going. 
The builder "solved" the problem by 
setting a chunk of pine board in the 
throat of the fireplace and telling 
the owner that all he had to do was 
replace this board at regular in- 
tervals to avoid further trouble. 

I would strongly recommend the 
use of a metal fireplace unit for all 
fireplaces, and particularly for those 
built in remote places. They provide 
an excellent safeguard against poor 
workmanship. In addition, clay-tile 
flue lining should be used in the 
chimney for greater efficiency and 
fire protection. 

Though metal fireplace units have 
increased the efficiency of fireplaces 
tremendously, no fireplace is ever 
considered to be a thoroughly effi- 
cient heating unit. Obviously much of 
the heat is lost up the flue. A further 
disadvantage, particularly if yours is 
a modest cabin, is the high cost of the 
fireplace in proportion to the rest of 
your building. 

If you're building on a modest 
budget, you should seriously consider 
the fireplace stove, which is known 
in the United States as the Franklin 
stove and in Maritime Canada, as 
the Lunenberg stove. These stoves 
have a quaint charm, provide the 
interest and beauty of the open fire, 
and— because of their large radiating 
surface— are a most effective heating 
unit. They represent no structural 
problem. They can be set on the 
floor a short distance from the back 
wall, and connected with a stovepipe 
that runs horizontally out through 
the side of the building, or with the 
stovepipe placed vertically and con- 
nected with one of the prefabricated 
and packaged chimney units. This 
provides a simple and economical 
solution for those who want both 
heat and the beauty of an open fire. 

From a heating standpoint, the 
simple cast-iron box stove is excep- 
tionally efficient, though it requires 
some attention. There are many 
gravity-fed simple oil-burning heat- 
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EXPANDED UNIT 



Lots of outdoorsmen start with a small cabin and then 
expand it later. Expansion will be a lot easier if you 
plan for it before you even build the small cabin. You 
not only need enough space to build any extensions, but 
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they should fit in logically with cabin's floor plan, 
and blend in with its style of construction. Planning 
ahead can spell the difference between an inconvenient 
jigsaw puzzle and a cabin that's a pleasure to live in. 
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EXPAN5I BLE CAbIN PLAN B 




OH\Ct INAL WINDOWS 
CHANGED T Q DOGfcS 
TO Pfc-OVI DE bftTH 
AND STOISAQE 



b/\5IC UNIT 



Our own cabin follows the general plan and sizes of 
this cabin. We like the galley-living room combina- 
tion because the cook doesn't get stuck off alone. You 



can easily expand this basic cabin as the light lines 
show. If you want your cabin to be readily expandable, 
plan out the possibilities before you start basic unit. 



ers that do an excellent job, and if 
your cabin is to be used in winter, 
they are worthy of consideration. 

At our own cabin, though we have 
an oil-burning cook stove, that is sel- 
dom if ever used. We prefer the 
larger cooking and heating surface 
of our small cast-iron cook stove. 
Even in hot weather the wood stove 
does not represent any problem, and 
it provides an effective and com- 
pletely sanitary method for disposing 
of kitchen refuse. 

Building Your Cabin 

One of today's popular illusions 
is the efficiency and supposed econ- 
omies of using backwoods carpen- 
ters. Two friends of mine built sum- 
mer homes on the same lake. The 
first man hired a local homespun 
character who did a very good job 
for him. The second man, though, 
was a thoroughly experienced con- 
tractor who knew his construction 
costs to the point where he always 
thought in the fourth decimal place. 
He questioned the owner of the first 
cabin carefully, obtained all his costs 
and then computed the cost of his 
own cabin, figuring the cost he would 
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ordinarily pay when using experi- 
enced labor in a major city. 

The result was that this man sent 
up a couple of city carpenters, paid 
their traveling and living expenses, 
and ended up with a cost far below 
what the first man paid. The saving 
was so great that it has been a secret 
between us because the first owner 
still feels that he built his cabin at an 
exceptionally low cost. It wouldn't 
help him to know the truth. 

Not only labor costs, but also ma- 
terial costs should be subject to close 
scrutiny. 

You should never assume that be- 
cause materials are being purchased 
at a backwoods point that they are 
necessarily lower in cost than those 
purchased in the city. I always tell 
my friends that they should make 
up a complete list of materials, then 
get a price from one of the city lum- 
ber dealers or mail order houses, 
and compare them with the local 
prices. 

Freight costs on lumber and mill 
work are very low. You will find that 
in many cases the mail-order prices 
you have to pay include delivery to 
the nearest railroad siding. 



Prefabrication 

There are many prefabricated cot- 
tages available, and the advantages 
of this type of construction should 
not be overlooked. Prefabs have the 
advantage that you know with rea- 
sonable accuracy just how much 
your cabin is going to cost. One chap 
I know has built a duck-hunting 
camp and a deer-hunting camp at 
different points, using a standard 
type of prefabricated garage. He 
purchased these garages without 
doors, and filled in the front open- 
ing with sash and a conventional 
door. Then he added a few addi- 
tional windows around the side. 
These additions, together with a 
floor that was not provided in the 
original price, gave him very satisfac- 
tory, simple and economical hunting 
camps. 

Roofing 

Roll roofing is the most econom- 
ical, but it is difficult to lay without 
subsequent buckling and wrinkling. 
Asphalt or cedar shingles, though 
costing slightly more, will give a 
more satisfactory lasting appearance. 
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This is an excellent site. It has near-by woods but is not in a forest-which might cause many drawbacks. 
A cabin in thick woodland becomes a gloomy living spot. It also suffers from dampness and encourages mildew. 



Choosing 
Your Cabinsite 

By BILL WOLF 

You feel it's easy to select the right site for your cabin? 
It would be a good idea to read this first. You will avoid 
plenty of trouble — and make sure your setup is the best 
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Brush and trees have been cleared from before this lodge on Lake Mazinaw in 
Ontario to give a clear sweep to the water. Plenty of breeze and sunlight here. 



One of the most common errors in 
selecting a cabinsite is to pick a 
spot in the deep woods. Chalk it up 
to a bit of romanticism in the cabin 
builder. He likes to think that his 
structure should be in a setting simi- 
lar to that of an early American. 

But the truth is that the pioneer 
cleared the trees around his cabin in 
a hurry, if he hadn't already used 
them to build his place. All he left 
were several trees for shade. 

He knew what you should know- 
that a cabin set among heavy trees 
will be damp even in midsummer. 
Sure, it will be cool in summer, but 
with a dank clamminess that is not 
desirable. The shade cuts off the 
drying sun, and there is a musty odor 
about such a place. Canvas and 
leather goods which go untouched 
for some time are liable to mildew, 
and bedding feels moist. 

In addition, such a cabin is 
gloomy. One of the greatest faults 
in cabinbuilding still is a lack of 
sufficient windows. And this weak- 
ness is especially noticeable when the 
building is set among heavy or tall 
trees. Mornings and afternoons are 
cheerless. Cloudy days are unpleas- 
ant. And when it rains, such a loca- 
tion is miserable. 

I once spent a month in a cabin 
buried in the woods to catch up on 
some work. I figured it would be a 
good spot because it was back in the 



trees. It rained most of the time,, 
and I still shudder when I think of 
how I groped about through the 
semi-darkness of the interior during 
the daytime, while crackers in the 
food box turned spongy, salt would- 
n't pour, and my spirits turned soggy. 

This is also a favorite spot for mos- 
quitoes and black flies, because there 
is no breeze to keep them away. You 
can't sit outside, and you'll have to 
screen carefully, cutting off any 
vagrant breeze that might find its 
way through the woods. 

I have also seen cabins located on 
what I would call marshy ground, 
although the owners might not con- 
sider it such. In these cases, the 
cabins were too close to backwaters 
on lakes and streams. The more or 
less stagnant water is a breeding spot 
for mosquitoes, and such locations 
are almost invariably in a hollow, 
cutting off the breeze. 

Another undesirable location, al- 
though a pretty one, is immediately 
beside a mountain stream. The tum- 
bling water and pools make a most 
attractive setting. But such a site 
is usually in a gorge or hollow, and 
the same drawbacks of dampness and 
darkness that make a deep woods set- 
ting imperfect exist here, too. 

I am thinking in particular of a 
place in the Poconos. The owner 
must have spent $20,000 building his 
cabin, and installing footbridges and 



walks along the rocky sides of the 
stream. It was charming at first sight, 
but you got damp and gloomy after 
being there a short time. When I got 
to thinking it would make a good 
setting for a murder mystery, I real- 
ized that it had a depressing influ- 
ence. It was enough to make a guy 
morbid. 

If you're planning to build a cabin, 
ask yourself a lot of questions about 
the location. Perhaps you have a site 
in mind, perhaps you're hunting for 
a site. In either case, ask yourself: 

Is it easily accessible by car or 
water, both for convenience in build- 
ing and in visiting? Is it accessible 
in winter, if you contemplate year- 
around use? What are the possibili- 
ties of undesirable neighbors build- 
ing near you? What is the timber 
supply? Is there a mill nearby which 
can do some of the work on the logs? 
Is there a good drinking-water sup- 
ply, preferably above the level on 
which you'll build the cabin? Does 
the site command a good view— of 
mountains or water? Is it likely to 
get any breeze in summertime? What 
is the local insect pest situation? Will 
you have to bridge any streams or 
low places to be sure of getting in 
and out in case of high water? 

Fortunately, most people seem to 
pick a location that provides satisfac- 
tory answers to most of these ques- 
tions. It seems natural to want a site 
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A view of the water, yet high enough above it to have relatively mosquito-free 
living, this well-planned cabinsite is in Marquette National Forest in Michigan. 



U.S. Forest Service 



that overlooks a lake, and this usu- 
ally means a point, a sloping shore, 
or higher ground, which usually in- 
sure a breeze and a minimum of mos- 
quitoes. In your enthusiasm for a nice 
spot, though, you may overlook some 
of the gimmicks. 

Look over road conditions in 
spring as well as in summer. You 
should be familiar with your cabin* 
site in winter, summer, spring and 
fall, because it is senseless not to 
enjoy this home in the outdoors all 
year. There is very little difference 
between the cost of a cabin built for 
year-around occupancy, and one 
erected solely for summertime use. 

Find out whether the state or 
county maintains the road leading 
back to your cabin as a winter high- 
way. Some small, unimportant roads 
aren't. And being snowbound in a 
cabin is fun only if you have plenty 
of food and there's no business that 
needs your urgent attention outside. 
Summer dirt roads are spring mud 
roads, and often impassable. 

The seasons have other bearings 
on the location. A site that is ideal 
for catching summer breezes might 
be as cold as billy blue blazes in win- 
ter. If you plan the cabin as both 
a fishing and hunting base, make 
sure that both sports exist in the 
locality. Many a good fishing spot 
is barren of game, and vice versa. 

Timber, for building and as a 
source of firewood for the greedy fire- 
place, is important. I spent one win- 
ter in the Adirondacks where the 
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state owned nearly all the timber in 
sight. No cutting was allowed on 
state forest land, and there was little 
timber on the few nearby farms. 
Neither could I afford the prices 
charged for cordwood, which had to 
be hauled in from other sections. 
Building a log cabin there would 
have been out of the question with- 
out purchasing a pre-fabricated one 
or buying logs to be freighted in. 

Drinking water is a prime con- 
sideration. The ideal site would be 
one with a good, constantly-flowing 
spring on a higher level than the 
cabin, but close enough so that its 
water could be piped by gravity 
down to the building. The" water 
supply should never be immediately 
below your cabin because of the pos- 
sibility of contamination. 

If you're far enough back in the 
bush to be entirely away from all 
other human habitation, the water 
from the lake or stream beside the 
cabin most likely will be pure. But 
close to "civilization," you may have 
to have a well dug or drilled to in- 
sure good water. This cost must be 
considered in making up your budget 
for cabin building. 

Everyone knows of cases where a 
person has built a retreat in what he 
thought was an isolated spot, only 
to find it overrun with all kinds of 
"summer cottages" m a few years. 
If you can t buy enough land around 
your cabin to guarantee that no un- 
wanted person will build right next 
to you, at least look into the pos- 



sible future of the site to the best 
of your ability. If the spot you select 
is both easily accessible and attrac- 
tive, you can bank on it that others 
will get the same idea you had about 
building there. 

Make sure of the title, too. This 
might seem an unnecessary warning. 
But boundary lines aren't always 
clear back in the woods. I know of 
a case where a man bought what he 
thought was clear title to a place for 
a summer cottage in the mountains. 
He purchased it from a native of the 
region, and spent a fair sum build- 
ing his cabin, only to learn from a 
new survey that he had actually 
built on land owned by a mining 
corporation. Fortunately, the corpo- 
ration was generous and gave him 
a long-term lease for a few dollars. 
But it could have been more serious. 

Incidentally, did you know that 
there still is public land for building 
cabins or cottages? There is plenty 
of it in Canada, and a fair amount 
left in the states. For example, the 
U.S. Forest Service has zoned off 
summer home site areas in many of 
the national forests, especially in the 
West. You can lease these lots for $20 
to $50 a year. But the U.S. Forest 
Service retains the right to pass judg- 
ment on the architecture and con- 
struction of any cottage built on 
leased land. 

This arrangement works to the ad- 
vantage of any serious would-be 
builder, since you know that the 
value of your own carefully-planned 
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View of the mountains improves this cabinsite. It's at Granite 
Hot Springs located in the Teton National Forest of Wyoming. 



place won't be lowered by a lot of 
shacks erected near it. Send in- 
quiries to the supervisor of any par- 
ticular forest. 

Some of the states also lease land 
to builders, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority sells building sites on 
TVA land at public auction. Crown 
land can be obtained on many Cana- 
dian lakes and streams. For informa- 
tion, write to the province in which 
you are interested. Private corpora- 
tions often are eager to lease land to 
help pay taxes on their holdings. 

The actual building site should be 
as open as possible although util- 
izing some trees for shade. It espe- 
cially should be located where under- 
brush can be cleared easily. You 
know from your own experience that 
you can generally walk across an 
open meadow without annoyance 
from mosquitoes. But as soon as you 
enter brush adjoining the meadow, 
mosquitoes become a nuisance. 



Fishermen and wild animals— I 
don't think there is any connection 
—know that there is almost always a 
current of air above freely-flowing 
water in a stream, and insect pests 
are almost non-existent there, al- 
though they may be murder a few 
yards away along the bank. You can't 
build in water, of course, but you can 
pick a spot where a breeze will sweep 
mosquitoes and black flies away ex- 
cept on the very quietest days. The 
wind does the trick, so utilize the 
wind as an insect deterrent in build- 
ing your cabin. 

A natural place for a cabin is a 
point of land projecting into, and 
overlooking, a body of water. If 
drinking water is at hand, if timber 
is available, and if it is accessible, 
this is nearly ideal. But it might be 
rather wind-swept in winter. You will 
get the benefit of any summer air 
currents, a maximum of daylight, 
and a good view. One drawback is its 



visibility, and the possibility of at- 
tracting vandals during non-occu- 
pancy. 

Sometimes it is good policy to 
build near a local resident who can 
be hired for a modest sum to look 
after the place during your absence. 
The mere knowledge that a local 
man is keeping an eye on the cabin 
will prevent other natives from both- 
ering it. 

And he will notice any strangers 
in the region who might break 
into the place. Locks are nearly 
useless on any cabin in a remote 
location except for the false sense 
of security they provide. Anyone 
really bent on entering will do so. 
You might just as well let the latch- 
string out. 

One of the pleasures of cabin 
building is choosing your site. There 
is a high sense of adventure about it. 
There also should be a lot of com- 
mon sense. 
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By JOHN JOBSON 



How to Build 



a YUKON 
STOVE 




Lay out square for door and cut out with old ax or cold chisel. 
Be sure at least one of your hinges is in place, and go to ft 
When square .s comp etely cut out, pound bent edges of both door 
opening, flat-using hammer on one side; hard object on other 



This is a good stove, offering many advantages-and the cost is almost 
negligible. In these pages you will find a step-by-step way to make it 



A stove like this one has many ad- 
vantages. The cost of materials is 
negligible, for one thing. And it is 
exceedingly durable, because the 
metal is relatively thick and tough. 

The most important feature about 
the stove, we feel quite keenly, is 
the labor it saves. Wood lengths can 
be cut much longer than a conven- 
tional stove will hold, so you save 
up to 50 per cent of your sawing. 
And you can burn thicker logs, with 
a saving of ax strokes that we simply 
cannot ignore. 

The stove can be used with a slow- 
burning fire, or you can have a large 
one. You have that reserve power 
at your command. 

Our stove cost a total of $5.72, of 
which new stovepipe was the major 



item. Four 2-foot lengths cost 53 
cents each. A damper took 50 cents 
and a collar 10 cents. The 55-gallon 
steel oil drums were priced from $1 
to $5. Naturally, we bought the dol- 
lar one. It was slightly bent and not 
rusty enough to hurt. 

The \X/ % " black-iron (strap iron) 
was found in an 8-foot length, to 
serve as the legs. Fortunately ' we 
found the iron in the same junk yard 
that produced the drum. The iron 
ran $1.50, but the new cost would 
not be much more— if as much-we'd 
guess. We snagged this because it was 
so handy. 

Hinges cost us 50 cents, and the 
bolts we found in our respective 
garages. But if your garage is bolt- 
less, do not despair. A few stove bolts 
won't cost as much as a martini. 
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In short, we do not see how the 
materials could run over seven or 
eight dollars under any circum- 
stances inasmuch as we did it for 
under six, and we are notorious for 
being loose with a buck. 

As the drums are ubiquitous (that 
is a word we've been desperately try- 
ing to use for two years) it is pos- 
sible to do the iron work (legs, etc.) 
at home, and pick up a ubiquitous 
barrel (we are drunk with success 
now) at the last gas station, so to 
speak. Depending on what it held, 
you may have to wash it out. 

So friends, if a cold cabin is your 
problem, remember: this stove is 
cheap, lasting, labor saving, has a 
wide heat range. Among sourdoughs 
who know, it's Yukon, five to one! 
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Edges must be sealed if draft is to work right. Use scrap tin from an old 5-gallon can. Make your strips 
and bolt them in place so there'll be no leak. This will straighten up door. Top flange must be inside door. 




Bolt door in position and install a handle. We used an empty .270 cartridge case- 
bolted on. Pound the edges of the opening slightly until it will fit close to the door. 
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Mark a circle, drill a row of holes and chisel circle out. This is to be your draft. Control for draft can be 
made in many ways. We cut one of old tin used for strips on door. For the little handle, use bolt, two nuts. 
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These are the stove legs. There are endless varieties 
as to shape. We like strap, or black iron, and bent 
in this shape. Get 8 feet and cut it into two 4-foot 
lengths. On the right you see the straight piece with 
center mark, and on the left the finished product. 
The iron bends without heating and will stay put. 
Two fellows can easily bend this into the shape 
working together— or one man can do it with the 
aid of a vise. The pictures show you how to go 
about bending the iron. Study them— it's not hard. 
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Next drill four bolt holes in each "leg" and install 
them by marking a rough center line on the bottom 
of the barrel. Line up the first one, drill or punch 
the bolt holes in drum and secure it in place with 
at least 14-inch bolts— using largest washers possi- 
ble on the inside of the can. When first one is in 
place, turn drum right side up and set it on both 
legs. In this way you can mark second one exactly. 



Now for the stovepipe. We like our pipe coming out of the top of the stove rather than from the back. If 
you have yours come out of the back it will cost you 75 cents to buy an elbow— and remember this is sup- 
posed to be a cheap stove. Mark your hole with the collar that you intend to use with the pipe. We liked 
the kind that is shown here. The reason was that it cost only 10 cents. The other ones that we saw cost 
20 cents— and this one would do the work just as well. How's that for keeping down the price of a stove? 
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At this stage of the job you will 
find that your stove looks exact- 
ly like the one shown to the right. 
There seems to be no flange here 
on the door, at the top. As a mat- 
ter of fact the flange is there all 
right. It's on the inside, for this 
reason— if it was on the outside of 
the door you couldn't get it open 
more than an inch or two! The to- 
tal cash outlay for this stove was 
$5.72. The drum— 55-gallon drum- 
that we bought cost only $1. Stove- 
pipe was four 2-foot lengths at a 
price of 53 cents each. A damper 
cost 50 cents, a collar 10 cents. 





Make a sand box under your stove. This is desirable Send your old buddy down to the creek for another 

for several reasons. If you have to place the stove bucket of sand and put a good layer in the stove's 

close to the wall, put asbestos on the wall for safety bottom. It will keep hot coals from hurting bottom, 

and nail some tin over it for a heat reflector. Always keep a good layer of ashes over the sand. 
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If you want to cook on it, beat a couple of pieces 
of strap iron into the shape shown as above. Four 
10-cent angle braces from the hardware store will 
do fine. Bolt them on the top of the stove and put 
on some sheet metal. If you happen to have a 5-gaI- 
lon can, you can set it up close to the back of the 
stove and always have a supply of hot water on tap 
when needed. You have all the comforts of home! 



By adjusting draft, and the damper in stovepipe, you 
can have any kind of heat. Have a wire screen over 
stovepipe outside so sparks won't start a fire. Put 
a metal collar a few inches around stovepipe where 
it goes out of cabin so that the hot pipe will not 
scorch the wood of the cabin or the wall. You can 
buy this ready made or make one yourself from tin. 
This just about winds up all the work on the stove. 





All right, boy— how about it? 
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DRAIN 



Log Cabin Cooling Well 

By EVELYN P. HAMILTON 
Fresh food? Keep it that way with this easily-built rig 



^ERE'S a good, permanent cooling 
well for your log cabin. 

The cooling well in sketch 1 is 
especially adapted for use in the 
Southern states where frost does not 
penetrate very deep. But such a well 
in the North should have a solid 
foundation of stone or cement set 
with the bottom below the frost line. 
Your cooler should have a hole 
through the bottom for draining off 
the melted ice. The bottom and sides 
of the well can consist of brick, 
stone, or concrete, and the dimen- 
sions should vary according to what 



you might want to put into the well. 

Pieces of tin or zinc cut to size 
may be used to line the interior. For 
the top, use a flat stone or a concrete 
cap. Make a wooden door and line 
it with zinc or tin. Then either at- 
tach the door to the well's lining 
with small butt hinges or simply 
"fit in place" without attaching. 
Then fashion two or more food 
shelves from heavy wire, if desired, 
and fit inside the well. These may 
be held securely in place by rods 
thrust through the lining and into 
the cement or brick sides. A piece 



of corrugated aluminum is good for 
supporting the ice. 

Of course you build this cooling 
well on the shaded side of your cabin. 

If you live in the South, you'll 
buy and carry your own ice to your 
cabin. Use a sawdust-filled chest. 

But in the North, you can saw out 
your own ice from the pond in the 
winter. With a few old boards, slabs, 
and poles, you can build a service- 
able shack with enough space to 
store all the ice you'll need. Pack the 
ice in plenty of sawdust and it will 
keep well throughout the summer. 
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An Assortment 
of Plans 



An outstanding selection of floor plans and layouts 

Reprinted from "Cabins, Cottages and Summer Homes" 
by Bernard S. Mason and Frederic H. Kock, $2.75 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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The simple hunter-style cabin takes 
on a very different aspect with the 
addition of the side porch extension 
shown in this plan. Lumber may re- 
place logs in this type of structure if 
desired, to adapt it to a rural or a 
resort, rather than a wilderness, set- 
ting. A trap door in the porch ceiling 
provides convenient storage space. 
By replacing the railing of the porch 
with a solid parapet, the porch can 
be screened to provide additional 
sleeping quarters. 



ml 
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So long and so intimately has this 
simple hunter's cabin been a part of 
the Northwoods that it appears as 
natural as the towering pines and 
trembling aspens. It speaks of hard- 
ened silent men, beyond the pale of 
luxury. Those most at home in wilder- 
ness find in this simplicity a fully 
adequate and appropriate dwelling 
for the far wild places. 

Box-like and of logs, it makes no 
effort at adornment bui settles quietly 
into the wildwood scene. Often the 
pole rafters from side plates to ridge 
are replaced by lengthwise ones, pur- 
lin style, tied into the gables. If close 
enough together, long shakes can 
then cover the roof without the need 
of roof boards beneath. 
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The wavy lines of wavy-edged siding 
lends to this cottage its peculiar charm 
of informality and rusticity. Vertical 
board-and-batten gables blend agree- 
ably. As to plan, the cottage indicates 
again how the box-like hunter's cabin of 
the earlier plates can be made more 
commodious and appealing by a porch 
extension, and more livable by interior 
arrangements. Although shown here as 
a frame building with wavy siding, this 
plan will lend itself to any of the usual 
construction materials. 
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CUTTING 



and HANDLING 
LOGS 

By BILL WOLF 

Are you going to buy the logs for your cabin or will 
you cut your own? Either way you'll want to 
know these tricks of the trade. Then you'll have 
everything you need when you need it 



O ne winter another fellow and I 
had to carry, or drag by hand, every 
stick of firewood we needed from 
wherever it was cut to our cabin in 
the Adirondacks. We needed plenty 
because wood was our sole fuel for 
heating and cooking. And there 
wasn't much of it close to the cabin. 
For years after that, I couldn't pass 
a stand of dead but obviously firm 
trees— the only kind we cut for fuel 
out of courtesy to the landowners 
who gave us permission— without 
thinking what a wonderful place it 
would be for a cabin! I was a con- 
noisseur of sound, dead trees. 

And if you cut and season your 
own logs for building a cabin, you'll 
become a connoisseur of cabin logs 
thereafter. You won't be able to look 



at a tree without thinking how it 
would fit into a sidewall, how much 
trimming it would require, and 
whether it has a straight and small 
taper from butt to tip. You'll see 
things in trees that you never saw 
before. Building just one cabin will 
make you tree-conscious. 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered in acquiring timber for 
cabinbuilding— the kind of trees to 
be used, when to cut, how to peel, 
how to season and preserve the 
logs, and how many logs to stock- 
pile. Then there is the kind of lum- 
ber to be used for floors, stairs and 
roofing. 

You can cut your own logs, or you 
can contract with some farmer or 
landowner to have the logs cut, 



peeled, seasoned, and hauled to your 
cabinsite. 

Buying them has many advantages, 
not the least of which is the hauling. 
If you cut your own, you must snake 
the logs to the site if you cut near 
the cabin, or have them hauled if you 
must cut your timber some distance 
away. You will have to hire a horse 
or team for snaking them (attaching 
a chain at the butt end and drag- 
ging) , or hire a truck to haul them 
any distance. 

But if you cut your own, you are 
more likely to get exactly what you 
want, and there is a considerable 
economy in labor cost doing it for 
yourself. Which way you handle it 
is a matter resolved by your free 
time, pocketbook, and inclinations. 
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When you're cutting timber, remember that you'll 
need logs and poles of various sizes for your 
porch. Cut and season them with the cabin timber. 



And if you have plenty of rocks available, you 
can build an extension onto your porch like the 
one on this cabin at McGregor Bay up in Ontario. 



Even if you purchase, however, 
there are some things you should 
know about how the logs should be 
handled, because the average farmer 
from whom you might buy knows 
nothing about building with logs. 
Regardless of how you acquire the 
logs, there is one important thing to 
remember: Always have more logs in 
the stockpile than you estimate will 
he needed. 

You will reject some in the actual 
building as entirely too crooked, too 
cracked, or too beset with insect 
pests. If you estimate too closely, you 
may wind up lacking several sea- 
soned logs. 

Selecting and Cutting 

If you have any choice at all, some 
kinds of trees are much better than 
others. These are the three main 



things which should be considered: 

Lightness 

Straightness 

Durability 
A number of woods possess these 
qualities to a greater degree than 
others. They are: cedar, pine, fir, 
tamarack (larch) , balsam, hemlock. 

Some of the very hard woods 
would make excellent cabins, but 
thev are too heavy to handle with 
ease. Some very soft woods are easy 
to work with, but have no durability. 

Trees grow straighter, and with 
fewer branches to trim near the base, 
in a dense forest. Where the growth 
is heavy, the trees reach straight up 
for the sun. The least taper possible 
is desirable, but don't reject all trees 
with a pronounced taper. You can 
lay them alternately butt to tip in 
building the walls so that they will 



even out. This takes time but pays. 

You probably will be cutting stuff 
from 8 to 12 inches in diameter. 
Anything much smaller than 8 
inches increases your building chores 
because more logs must be used. 
Anything larger than 12 inches and 
more than 20 feet long (inside cabin 
length, that is) gets into the difncult- 
to-handle class. 

You must cut the logs longer than 
the actual inside dimensions of the 
walls you plan to build, especially 
if you use the rounded-notch joining 
recommended in the article Building 
Techniques in this cabinbuilding 
annual. If a wall is going to be 18 
feet long inside the cabin, you should 
allow about six feet more on the logs, 
making them 24 feet long on the out- 
side. This allows for joining, and 
the two feet or so projecting at the 
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Good News Fof 

BOATBUILDING 

ENTHUSIASTS! 

THE GRAND NEW 
1954 EDITION OF THE 

BOAT- 
BUILDING 

ANNUAL 

IS NOW ON SALfl 




It's packed with valuable "how-to-do-it" 
articles on every phase of boat building 
. . . all written and illustrated by such 
leading writers and boat architects as : 
Weston Farmer, Hi Sibley, Ed son Schock, 
and David Beach. 

This top notch edition features COM- 
PLETE PLANS for the Inboard Cruiser, 
Runabout, Pram, Car/op Boaf, Tender, 
Sailboat, Skiff. 

It's a bargain for every present and 
prospective boat builder! Ask your fa- 
vorite newsdealer for your copy now! 
(75* in U.S.A.; 854: in Canada.) 

If your newsdealer cannot supply you, write to: 

SPORTS AFIELD 

250 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y* 
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ends can be trimmed back with ax 
or saw as desired. 

Where enough long trees are not 
available, you should consider using 
the logs in vertical (or stockade) 
fashion rather than horizontally, or 
even plan to use both methods in 
the same building. 

Don't overlook cutting poles of 
slightly less diameter than the wall 
logs for roof purlins and floor joists. 
And prepare a plentiful supply of 
them because they are more likely to 
season out of shape than the bigger 
logs. 

If you're not accustomed to felling 
trees, the crosscut saw is recom- 
mended over the ax because it is 
easier to learn how to use it. You 
can always hew the ends with an ax 
later to take away the sawed look, 
if you wish. 

A tree can be made to fall almost 
any direction you want. But try to 
take advantage of any natural lean- 
ing one way or the other, or of a 
prevailing wind, unless there is some 
good reason to fell it unnaturally. 

Two cuts are made when using 
an ax. One is lower than the other, 
and is made first. The higher cut is 
made on the opposite side. Unless 
there are interfering conditions, the 
tree will fall toward the lower cut. 
Even when you're using a crosscut 
saw, it is advisable to make the first, 
lower cut with an ax, then go to 
the opposite side and saw slightly 
downward toward this notch. 

The saw will likely start to pinch 
after it enters the tree. Have wooden 
wedges ready to drive into the cut. 
When the saw cut nears the ax notch, 
and the first signs of breaking and 
falling are evident, the handle can 
be removed from one end of the saw 
so that one man can continue cut- 
ting until the tree starts to go over, 
whereupon he slips out the saw and 
steps well back and to one side. If 
the tree goes over while both of you 
are cutting, you should leap back 
simultaneously with the saw. If the 
saw sticks, you can abandon it, and 
move back. 

No matter what happens, get away 
from the butt end because it will kick 
back, bounced by the springy action 
of the branches when they hit the 
ground. Don't stand rooted to the 
spot where you have been cutting, 
fascinated by the sight of the falling 
timber. It's dangerous. 

Trimming 

After the tree is down, you must 



take your ax and lop off the branches. 
You will want to do this as close as 
possible to the trunk so projections 
don't interfere with building later. 
Work from the butt towards the top, 
and watch your legs because the ax 
sometimes is easily deflected. 

One of the drawbacks to using 
hemlock or balsam is that it is so 
easy to ruin an ax in trimming their 
limbs close to the trunk, as you must. 
The knot, where the limb joins the 
tree, seems as hard as flint. Beware 
of glancing blows, and don't strike 
too hard. 

After the tree is trimmed, you will 
have to cut off the top end. Use a 
saw for this. Or, if you use an ax, 
make the first cut opposite the side 
where you are standing, then go over 
to the other side to make the second 
cut. Don't try to cut straight down 
through the log. Make your first cut 
at least as wide as the diameter of the 
tree. 

Be neat with the trimmings. Pile 
the branches that can't be used later 
for firewood in one spot, away from 
trees. And burn them on some sop- 
ping wet day in the woods. Don't try 
to burn them when the forest is dry. 

To Peel or Not to Peel? 

You're usually advised to peel the 
bark from the logs, and there are 
good reasons for this. However, you 
don't have to peel the logs. Unpeeled 
logs are attractive and much more 
rustic than peeled ones, although 
more liable to deterioration. If you 
know what you are doing, they will 
last a long time. 

The time of the year when you cut 
the logs determines both the quality 
of the timber, and the ease or lack of 
ease in peeling. If the bark is to be 
retained, late fall or winter cutting 
is best. If you want your logs to be 
of the best quality for durability, 
late fall or winter cutting is advised 
again. But if you want logs that will 
peel easily, spring cutting when the 
sap is up is recommended. 

It amounts to this: You get the 
best quality in logs when it is most 
difficult to peel them. Elsewhere in 
this manual, you're advised to cut 
in the spring if you want to strip off 
the bark with ease, and that is good 
advice. But the sap that's in the wood 
then tends to soften it, sours it, and 
leads to dry rot. And destructive in- 
sects are at work again after a dor- 
mant winter. Winter-cut wood sea- 
sons better without cracking or 
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Get Your Camp Cottage 
in a PACKAGE! 




A Southern Mill prefabricated 
camp cottage can be erected by 
anyone who is handy with a ham- 
mer. Your entire house (less bath 
room and kitchen fixtures) comes 
in a package, ready to erect. Six 
models to select from; two models 
available with screen porches. Save 
time and money, and have fun 
erecting your own cottage even if 
you aren't an experienced carpenter. 

WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 

Catalog shows 
drawings of 
houses, construc- 
tion details and 
F. O. B. Tulsa 
prices. 

Southern Mill 

& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
525 S. Troost Tulsa, Oklahoma 




NOW 



...ELECTRIFY 
YOUR CABIN! 




,Jfo«\y 

$159 

Also supplies 
emergency power 
for your home 

UNIVERSAL 

SPORTSMAN'S SPECIAL 
ELECTRIC PLANT 

Enjoy city- type power in your cabin or trailer. 
Full 550 watts, 110 v. for lights, radio, hot plate, 
pump, etc. Powered by dependable Bnggs & 
Stratton air-cooled engine; runs for pennies a day. 
Weighs only 70 lbs., fits corner of car trunk. Use 
it at home in winter when utility power fails. 
Money-back guarantee by Universal, a leading 
builder for 55 years. Other plants to 36 kw. 

The Full Story. ..FREE! w^-. 

Just printed, this new bulletin 
tells oil about the Universal 
Sportsman's Special . . . shows 
how you can have electric 
light and power no matter 
where your cabin or trailer 
may be. Here are complete 
specifications, full informa- 
tion, helpful hints. Send* cou- 
pon nowi 



UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 

509 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please send literature on electric plants. 
□ Sportman's Special □ Larger size watts 




checking, the insects are inactive, and 
rot-producing fungi are stilled by the 
cold. 

If the bark is to be retained, a 
narrow strip should be scored with 
the ax on two sides of the log at the 
time of cutting. These cuts into the 
bark allow the bark to shrink in the 
drying without pulling away from 
the log. 

This has nothing to do with build- 
ing your cabin itself, but it does ap- 
ply to furniture for the cabin: I am 
sitting at this writing in a hickory 
chair with a splint seat that was pur- 
chased 13 years ago and used con- 
stantly ever since. It is impeded 
hickory, about two inches wide at 
the suck's greatest diameter, and the 
bark is more beautiful and adheres 
more closely today than when the 
chair was bought. It is a point worth 
remembering when building rustic 
furniture for your cabin, because the 
usual advise is to peel the wood first. 

Peeling is done with a spudding 
tool, shaped much like a narrow 
spade. A mattock is useful for the 
job, too. The bark is stripped off in 
about four- foot lengths. If any inner 
bark adheres, a drawknife will re- 
move it. 

There is a chemical way to peel 
bark off standing timber, developed 
for commercial uses. 1 know of no 
instances where it was employed by 
a cabin builder, but it has interest- 
ing possibilities. The bark of the 
standing tree is girdled and stripped 
off in a one-foot, or less, cut. A so- 
lution of sodium arsenite (pretty 
deadly) is painted on the exposed 
wood, which soaks it up, and the 
bark loosens in time. The method 
is known as chemi-peeling. 

Seasoning the Logs 

After the logs are cut and roughly 
shaped into right lengths and 
trimmed, you will have to stack them 
for seasoning. The minimum season- 
ing time advised is six months. But 
they can be used greener than that 
if you don't mind the cabin warping 
and buckling some after it is built. 

Free circulation of air around the 
logs is the primary object in season- 
ing. So your cut logs should be put 
on skids, well above the ground. It 
is best to spread them out in a single 
deck with several inches between the 
logs, but they can be double-decked 
by using poles between the tiers. II 
shade is available, use it. It is possi- 
ble to straighten partly bent logs by 
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storing them with the curve up. You 
are bound to get some cracks or 
checks in seasoning, so have more 
logs than you think you will need. 

Treating and Preserving 

Rot is most likely to make its first 
appearance where ax or saw cuts 
have exposed the inner wood. There- 
fore, it is a good idea to treat the 
cut ends of the logs, the spots where 
branches have been trimmed off, and 
the scoring where the bark is re- 
tained. Use coal-tar creosote for this 
job a few days after the trees are cut. 
The cuts should be treated again 
with creosote before the seasoned logs 
are used in the building. 

Although the natural color of 
peeled logs is quite attractive, some 
people stain them. The odor and 
color of full-strength creosote are 
objectionable, otherwise it would 
make a good stain and preservative 
combined. But when Grade 1 creosote 
is diluted with three parts kerosene, 
some of the odor, and much of the 
dark color disappears. 

If insects have already attacked 
the wood, as in cabins erected, 
painting with various chemicals with 
a spray gun or brush may check or 
destroy them. The liquid chemicals 
have formidable names — orthodi- 
chlorobenzene is one, paradichloro- 
benzene is another (in crystal form, 
this is a familiar moth-killer around 
the home) , and a third is penta- 
chlorphenol. Nine parts turpentine 
and one part kerosene also is recom- 
mended. 

In using these, especially indoors, 
avoid inhaling the fumes too long at 
a time. They can cause severe head- 
aches. Pentachlorphenol itself does 
not discolor wood, but the oil in 
which the crystals are dissolved 
might. One gallon of these chemicals 
will cover about 50 square feet. 

A coat of clear shellac, and then 
one of dull varnish, is one way to 
finish the interior log walls. 

Interior Woods 

Cutting poles for roofing and floor 
joists has been mentioned. Unless 
you use long shakes on purlins, it 
will be necessary to buy sheathing 
boards before applying shingles or 
other roofing material. For flooring, 
you will require a subfioor or ship- 
lap or sheathing. The finished floor- 
ing can be of tongue-and-groove ma- 
terial, or random width boards held 
with wooden keys and dowels. 



Name 

Address • * • 

City State 
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Building Techniques 
With Logs 

By BILL WOLF 

Sure, you can build a cabin with nothing but your 

ax. But to save back-breaking work and to give you the 

kind of cabin you'll enjoy most, you'll want to 

use these tools and forest-tested techniques. You'll 

even be able to straighten a crooked log 



It IS possible to go into the wilder- 
ness equipped with nothing but an 
ax and build a log cabin. In fact, that 
was one of the log cabin's virtues as 
a home for early American pioneers. 
The traveler could build a home 
wherever he decided to settle without 
dragging along a lot of tools and 
equipment. 

Anyone who'd like to try that is 
welcome. Building with an ax only 
is a tough job, and you will wind up 
with a structure that has a certain 
charm because of its primitiveness— 
and little else. The ax is still the 
most important single tool where you 
cut and handle your own timber, 
and hew your own logs, but you 
would be foolish to depend upon it 
solely. 

Whether you do the job yourself 
or hire someone, all of today's mod- 
ern tools and labor-saving devices 
are available. But you will also use 
some ancient tools that, although 
still made, may be hard to find. So 
you may have to have hand-manu- 
factured ones. 
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For instance, did you ever hear of 
a froe? A spudder? A log dog? All 
three are tools used in cabin building 
ever since cabins were built with 
more than an ax. However, we also 
have one-man chain saws, power tools 
for working interior parts of the 
cabins at home, milled window 
frames if we don't want to make our 
own, and other up-to-date accessories. 

Despite modern additions to the 
tools, there have been few changes 
in the actual technique of building 
with logs. More magnificent log 
buildings are being erected now than 
ever before in history (unless we in- 
clude some of the halls of ancient 
Nordic kings) for lodges and resorts. 
But the construction methods remain 
basically the same as they were cen- 
turies ago. Men have done just about 
everything they can with a log. 

It is impossible to go out in the 
woods, whack down some trees, and 
slap a cabin together. A thorough 
idea of how the logs must be handled 
is necessary before even an experi- 
enced carpenter can attack the job. 



And many of the methods will be as 
new to him as to the inexperienced 
builder. Anyone who can use a few 
tools can build a cabin— if he under- 
stands how to do it. The methods 
will be discussed here, but first . . . 

The Tools 

Additions to the following list will 
occur to you, and some of these tools 
are not absolutely necessary, although 
useful. The number of each required 
in many cases will depend upon the 
number of persons working at one 
time. The list: 

Axes — double-bitted and single-bitted. 
Hatchet. 

Saws — crosscut, one-man crosscut, 
Swede saw or bucksaw, ripsaw, as need 
indicates. 

Augers — several diameters, small to 
large. 

Wood chisels — none smaller than one 
inch, unless intended for furniture malting. 
Straight, and at least one two-inch gouge 
type. 

Drawknife — for finer work than hew- 
ing with an ax. 
Hammers. 

Froe — (see illustration) for splitting 
out shakes or shingles for roofing. 
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Here are some of the wrinkles, you'll use in handling 
logs. Figure A shows floor joists. The ends are shaped 
to fit the mortises you cut in the bottom log of your 
cabin. Figure B shows an easy way to move a log along 
the ground (use stump or anything solid), or to help 
hoist a log. In C you see how to hew a flat surface on 
a log. At intervals, make ax cuts down to the desired 
line. Then split and chip out wood between cuts. In D 
you see the saw cuts you make to straighten out a bent 
log. Make cuts as deep as required. In E is shown the 
important scribing method for marking a notch to be cut. 
Set divider or compass at half the diameter of bottom 
log. Put point at this halfway mark on the bottom log, 
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and apply marker to the bottom of the log to be notched. 
You hold the instrument always perpendicular, and move 
it up and around the top log. The point follows the round 
contour of the bottom log, and the marker draws the same 
contour on the top log. Do this on bofh sides. When you 
hollow out the notch and turn it over, it will exactly 
fit over the bottom log because it has exactly the same 
shape. You use this method in the preferred round-notch 
construction shown in F and at the top of G. At center 
of Figure G you see one of the tenon corner variations. 
The bottom of G shows a top view of an upright form of 
corner. One of your most important steps in building a 
cabin is to decide what type of corner you'll be using. 



Rope — strong Manila for moving logs 
as illustrated, and hoisting the wall logs. 

Wedges — for splitting logs. 

Log dogs — two or more, for holding 
logs in place while working on walls (see 
illustration). 

Compass or divider — for scribing 
notch on rounded-notch corner. 

Plumb line and plumb board 

Square. 

Peeling spud — to take off bark. 




Any one of these three methods will 
give you a good ridge. At top is the 
Boston ridge; center, the pole ridge; 
and bottom, the comb. All have same 
object— to close the gap where the 
shingles meet at peak. The pole and 
comb give a more "cabin- 1 ike" look. 



Not included are an adze and 
broadax, both good tools for shaping 
timber, but difficult for inexperienced 
persons to use. A miter box for saw- 
ing all log ends alike can be added. 

Framing the Corners 

The first problem you will have to 
lick before you even start, is: "What 
kind of corners?" In the first place, 
the length of the logs depends upon 
this decision. If you're going to have 
rounded-notch corners with the ends 
of the logs projecting beyond the 
walls, the logs must be about six feet 
longer than in, say, a flat-tenon 
corner. 

A number of log corners can be 
made— the rounded-notch or saddle 
corner; the dovetail, or box; the flat 
tenon; the upright; the groove-and- 
tenon upright corner. 

Of these, the rounded-notch corner 
is the most attractive if you want 
your cabin to look like a true cabin. 
This earner has the added virtues 
of being self-locking, mechanically 
sound, and the best of the lot to re- 
sist rotting since all its cut surfaces 
are on the underside. 

Next best is the upright corner, 
using boards and a ripped quarter 
section of log as shown in the full- 
page illustration, or the groove-and- 
tenon construction advised by the 
U.S. Forest Service in the separate 
drawing. The other corners are neat, 
but not as impervious to weather, 
not as sound, and not as "woodsman- 
like." 

How to make the rounded-notch 
corner is shown in the page drawing 
at E, F and top of G. Stated simply, 
this is a cup, cut on the bottom side 
of a log so that the cup fits down over 
the round surface of the log on which 
it rests. Guesswork in cutting this 




This is the log dog and one of the 
ways it's used. The dog is just a bar 
of metal 30 to 36 inches long, with 
sharp ends bent at right angles to 
the bar. Drive the dog into logs to 
hold them securely while working on 
them. Dogs may have to be made. 



notch is out, unless you want a sloppy 
job. Hence, the compass or wing di- 
viders, and the method of scribing 
shown. 

The compass is not used as it nor- 
mally is to make a circle. Instead, it 
is set for one-half the diameter of the 
log over which the notch will rest. 
The log to be notched is set, and held 
in place with log dogs or chucks so 
it can't move, above the under log. 

The point of the compass is put at 
the center line of the under log. The 
pencil point touches the bottom of 
the top log. The compass is then 
moved (with point and pencil always 
in a perpendicular line) up and 
around. The point follows the con- 




These are some important construction methods that are 
often used in cabin building. Left is a top view of the 
split-log method, with overlapping inside and outside 
half logs. Tar paper or builder's paper is usually used 
between inside and outside logs, and logs themselves are 
toenailed together. Center is the way you chink widely 



separated logs. Caulking is used with saplings that are 
nailed between logs. At right you see details on how to 
make long log from two short ones. The logs are cut to 
form the type of joint shown. Then you bore holes in the 
top half that let you sink spikes for "drift pinning" to 
the log that is below the spliced log. Details in article. 
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After the rounded notch is cut out 
with ax and gouge chisel, log will 
be rolled over and into place over 
the others in the log cabin's wall. 



Here's a froe in action. It's just 
an L-shaped tool you hold in left 
hand. With it and crude mallet, you 
can split out shingles or shakes. 
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UNBREAKABLE TOOLS 




HEAD CAN'T FLY OFF 

No more bother with loose or splintered 
handles. Estwing hammers and hatchets 
are forged in one-piece from tough tool 
steel. Beautifully finished by skilled 
craftsmen. 



GENUINE SOLE LEATHER GRIP 

Proven most comfortable and durable in 
all climates. You'll like the feel of the 
leather and the lustrous non-slip finish. 



PERFECT. PERMANENT BALANCE 

Accurately forged into every Estwing 
hammer and hatchet for years of de- 
pendable service. 




At all leading hardware stores. 
FREE catalog on request 

ESTWING MFG. CO. 

ROCKFORD • ILLINOIS 
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With a wood chisel and mallet, this workman is notching a log for upright corner construction on the cabin in the 
background. Smaller logs are fitted between the uprights. This is an effective switch from the usual construction. 



tour of the bottom log, the pencil 
marks the same contour on the log 
above and outlines the notch to be 
made. Move to the other side of the 
top log, and repeat. 

After both ends are marked (a 
good pencil to use is a red or black 
china-marking pencil) , the marked 
log is turned over on its back, and 
the notch is cut out. Use an ax first, 
then chip with a hatchet as you near 
the pencil marking, then finish with 
a two-inch gouge chisel. When the 
notches are done at both ends, roll 
the log over, and fit the notches down 
over the bottom log. If the marking 
and notching are done with care, the 
fitting should be perfect. 

The upright corner is made most 
easily by the method shown at the 
bottom of Figure G in the full-page 
drawing. The sawed ends of the logs 
meet at the corner, where they are 
held together by two upright boards 
through which spikes are driven. 
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When the whole corner is up, one- 
quarter of a log (or more, depending 
upon the v-shaped size) is spiked into 
place with the round outside. This 
log can be split into shape, or sawed 
at a mill. You can split it yourself, 
but you probably can't saw it. 

An example of the plain tenon 
end is shown in the center of Figure 
G, main illustration. In this, the flat- 
tened end of one log rests on the flat- 
tened end of the one below it. The 
dovetail or box corner is a tenon end, 
and quite strong, but considerable 
experience is required to cut the ends 
so they will dovetail, or lock together. 
The groove-and-tenon corner is pic- 
tured separately. 

Working the Logs 

Naturally you'll try to avoid cut- 
ting trees that have a pronounced 
bend in them. If you do wind up 
with some slightly out of shape, you 
can straighten them as shown in 



Figure D (full page) . Take a cross- 
cut saw and make cuts some two- 
thirds of the way through the log, 
down through the arc of the bend. 
The drawing shows an exaggerated 
bend for illustrative purposes. When 
the log is put in position, with the 
cuts uppermost, weight applied to it 
will straighten it out as shown. The 
weight usually is your own heavy 
feet, stomping down on it. You may 
need somebody stomping with you. 

Where you need a flat surface on 
a log, and a mill is not handy, you 
can hew it down as shown in Figure 
C. Make notches with your ax, about 
a foot apart. Chop down to the level 
line desired, then chip out the inter- 
vening wood. This is where a broad- 
ax would come in handy, but the job 
can be done all right with a good, 
heavy standard ax. This is the way 
you would make a hewn floor (heaven 
give you the strength 1) except that 
you would flatten three sides of the 
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Clint Melville Photo 



Clint Melville Photo 



This corner is finished by sawing off all the ends of Ends were deliberately made irregular on this cabin 

the logs in an even line. Neat, but not too woodsy. to give it a more casual appearance. Do you like it? 



You get a primitive type of corner by hewing ends of 
the logs with an ax to produce the uneven lengths. 

U.S. Forest Service Photo 
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Plumb and brace posts 

Allow 2" to 4" here for settlement 
due to shrinkage 



Rafter notche 



Chisel out the 
center after 
grooves are cut 




Use a T groove 
plane to make 
groove 

r'wide x 2^" 
deep 

Use board as< 
straight 
edge 

Grooves 



fx 2*" 



METHOD FOR GROOV- 
ING CORNER POSTS 




Plumb and brace 



Framing the upright groove and tenon corner is shown in 
this drawing by the U.S. Forest Service which uses this 
technique on many of its structures in national forests. 



log instead of one, with the only 
rounded side down on the bottom. 

Figure B of the page drawing shows 
how one man can move any average 
log easily. The anchoring point 
doesn't have to be a stump or stake 
as shown. It can be anything solid 
enough to hold. The loops are slipped 
around the log, and one or two men 
pull on the ends of the rope. The 
log rolls smoothly in the direction 
of the pull. This is why a peavey was 
not included among the tools. Two 
men, working with peaveys, can't 
generally move a log as readily as 
one can with this rope rig. 

The Log Dog 

The log dog will be found useful 
on many occasions. It's a strap of iron 
some 30 or 36 inches long, with sharp 
ends bent down like spikes. The il- 
lustration shows one of their many 
uses. It may be necessary to find a 
blacksmith to make log dogs for you, 
but it will be worth the search. Other- 
wise, any log that should be held 
steady to be worked upon will have 
to have chucks driven beneath its 
underside. The length of the log dog 
isn't iron-clad— in fact, it would be 
best to have several lengths to fit 
specific jobs. That way you can hold 
most any log in place. 



Use of the Froe 

What with terms like log dog, spud 
and froe, it is apparent that cabin 
building has surrounded itself with 
some of the most fascinating names 
in the English language. A froe is 
only a device for splitting out shakes 
and shingles. But even shakes and 
shingles sound like diseases right out 
of the medical dictionary! A shake 
is a long shingle, and a shingle is a 
short shake. That should make every- 
thing clear. 

The illustration shows most clearly 
how a froe is used to split out shakes 
and shingles from some straight- 
grained wood, preferably cedar. The 
wood is cut in 30- to 36-inch lengths. 
The L-shaped froe (which can be of 
solid metal, or with a wooden upper 
arm) is held against the butt end 
near you (note the support for the 
block of wood) and is struck a sharp 
blow with a wooden mallet. A piece 
of the block splits off. 

Don't try to produce thin shakes 
like the wooden shingles you buy 
commercially. One-half inch is the 
minimum thickness (which varies 
from top to bottom since the split 
usually "runs out" down at the end 
of the block) . Three-quarters to one- 
and-one-quarter inch is not too thick 
for a shake. 



The shakes are laid on the purlins, 
those beam-like small logs running 
from gable end to gable end. The 
sides of each shake should be lapped 
nearly two inches, and the ends 
should be overlapped six inches. You 
can see daylight through such a 
shaggy roof, but no rain will ever 
come in. 

This is the most natural-appearing 
roofing you can devise for a log cabin. 
Shorter cedar shingles are attractive, 
but require roof boarding— as do 
roofing papers and composition shin- 
gles (which are the solution when 
cost and time are to be considered) . 

Treating the Ridge 

The U.S. Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which does 
quite a bit of cabin building all in 
its day's work, recommends the sev- 
eral illustrated ways of finishing the 
ridge on a roof. The ridge, of course, 
is where the shakes or shingles inter- 
sect, and the gap must be spanned 
somehow to avoid leaking. 

The pole method (in which a slot- 
ted pole is fitted down over the inter- 
section of the shakes or shingles) 
looks as good as any, and is effective. 
The Boston style is the same tech- 
nique that you will find on your own 
house, if it is shingled. The comb 
treatment is best used with shakes, 
and lends a certain nonchalant air 
to your cabin. 

It is possible to buy metal ridges, 
and other devices for finishing off this 
part of the roof. That's up to you. 
But they look rather "boughten." 

Splicing Logs 

Sometimes it is impossible to find 
a single log long enough for a cer- 
tain purpose. In that case, splice two 
logs together. Saw halfway down 
through one log a foot from the end 
to be spliced, and split out this piece. 
Do the same to the other log, which 
should match the first as nearly as 
possible in diameter. Turn one and 
slide its cut end over the matching 
cut of the other. Then spike them 
together (illustrated) . The spike 
must continue through into the log 
beneath the splice. 

This spiking, by the way, is ex- 
actly the same as what is meant when- 
ever the term "drift pinning" occurs. 
Drift pinning consists of driving 10- 
inch spikes through a log into the 
one below it. By staggering these 
drift pins at door and window frames, 
and at the corners, the logs are held 
firmly in place and have no tendency 
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to sideslip. It is needed most on big 
buildings where long and heavier logs 
are used. 

Since a 10-inch spike won't pass 
through a normal 10-inch log into 
the log beneath it, you have to bore 
a hole to receive it (the illustration 
shows this) . One three-quarter-inch 
hole is bored halfway down through 
the top log, and continued as a 7/16- 
inch hole through the bottom half. 
The spike is dropped down into this 
and tapped home with a punch, 
through to the log beneath. Twelve- 
inch spikes can be used on larger logs, 
and they'll do a good job. 

Putting in Floor Joists 

Floor joists are inserted in the bot- 
tom logs, as shown in Figure A of 
the large drawing, by a mortise and 
tenon method. Put down the first 
four logs of the cabin on the founda- 
tion, then cut the notches on the two 
side logs to receive the tenons. Wood 
chisels and a mallet will come in 
handy for cutting these notches. The 
square cut end of the joist is then 
inserted in the mortise. Hew the top 
of each joist flat to receive the sub- 
flooring of shiplap board. Put down 
this rough flooring now, and you will 
have a working surface for the con- 
struction of the rest of the cabin. 

If you have a good, level stone 
foundation, the joists can be put flat 
on it as in building a wooden house, 
hewing out shallow cuts in the side 
logs to receive the ends. This is easier 
than the mortise and tenon method, 
and very effective. 

Framing the Openings 

This is the time to mark the door 
openings, while only the first layer 
of logs is down, and after the floor 
joists are in place. Chop out the door- 
sill to within an inch of what will be 
the finished true line (thus allowing 
some leeway in fitting the door 
frame) . Make the final trim when 
you install the door. 

As each log is laid in place on top 
of the sill log, mark carefully where 
the opening cuts will be made for 
each side of the door. Then bore a 
two-inch auger hole down through 
the center of the log. These auger 
holes on either side of the door line 
must line up perfectly because, when 
you get logs up to sufficient height 
for the door, you are going to saw 
down right at the edge of the auger 
holes. Then you will square up the 
exposed auger holes so that you will 
have a straight mortise through the 
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center of the sawn-log face on both 
sides of the doorway. Nail a 2"x2" 
spline to the jamb or sidepieces of 
your door frame, and slide these two 
splines into the notch to seat your 
door frame. Window openings are 
treated the same way. 

To line up the auger holes, use a 
plumb board and plumb line. The 
drift pins on either side of the door- 
way opening will hold the logs in 
place until the spline on the door 
frame is set down in the auger hole 
socket and locks the logs. 

The logs must be sawed out when 
they reach the proper height for the 
door or window. Or else a saw cut 
sufficiently deep to take a crosscut 
blade after one handle has been re- 
moved can be made in the topmost 
log of the intended opening before 
the cap log is put in place. When 
you're ready to cut out the opening, 
insert the saw blade, replace the han- 
dle, and go to it. 

There are simpler forms for win- 
dows. You can face the sawed logs 
with board, and put a simple, swing- 
in window on the inside that fits 
against these boards. 

Warning: Shrinkage and settling 
occurs as the logs dry out, and al- 
lowance must be made at all open- 
ings and roof corners for this. This 
allowance is made between the bot- 
tom of the cap log over the frame, 
and the headpiece of the frame, and 
should be up to four inches for door- 
ways, and one-and-one-half to three 
inches for windows. In about six 
months time, the cap log— which has 
been notched out to make this al- 
lowance—will settle down over the 
frame. The space can be filled tem- 
porarily with crushed newspaper or 
rock wool, which will mat down as 
the settling occurs. 

Chinking 

It is not possible to work with logs 
in the round without having some 
open space between them. This is 
corrected by chinking or caulking. If 
done with care, this can lend to the 
attractive appearance of your cabin. 
If done carelessly, it will be a con- 
stant bother both inside and outside. 
So take the time to do it right. 

Back in the woods, sphagnum moss 
is used for this purpose, packed 
firmly between the logs. Oakum and 
various commercial caulking com- 
pounds are used elsewhere. A caulk- 
ing gun will speed the process. 

If the openings are very wide, due 
to logs that are not too straight, you 



can use pole chinking. Cut saplings 
an inch or two in diameter, and nail 
them between the logs, usually after 
packing in some caulking material. 
They are then further caulked as is 
necessary. This pole chinking is illus- 
trated. 

I have seen saplings split in half 
and used as chinking, with the round 
half inside, and the flat split surface 
showing. But all pole chinking is 
likely to pull away after a time, and 
must be renailed. 

In the far north, where powdered 
milk is about the only kind used for 
food purposes, they make a caulking 
compound of sawdust and dried milk, 
moistened to a paste. The milk acts 
as a sort of casein glue, and the cor- 
rect amount of dried milk and saw- 
dust in proportion can be deter- 
mined by experimenting with small 
quantities. This makes one of the 
best looking, naturally-colored caulk- 
ing compounds I have ever seen. 
They buy powdered milk in 50- and 
100-pound cardboard drums up 
there at quantity prices, so it isn't 
as expensive a method as it might 
seem. 

Fireplaces 

These are discussed elsewhere in 
this Annual, but one word of warn- 
ing: Do not use the stone masonry 
of the fireplace to rest wall logs on. 
The fireplace, being constructed on 
a solid base, theoretically won't settle, 
but the logs will. In fact, make al- 
lowance for the logs settling down 
to the fireplace masonry. If you don't, 
you'll have trouble. 

Finish for the Logs 

There is nothing unattractive 
about plain, peeled logs. But if you 
want to treat them with preserva- 
tives, there is a logwood oil available 
for exterior finish. The interior can 
be finished with clear shellac and/or 
varnish, rubbed down and waxed. It's 
worth the extra work. 

The logwood oil is clear, but it 
can be colored by adding burnt um- 
ber or raw sienna paste to the shade 
desired. 

Using Half Logs 

Split logs sometimes are used for 
vertical construction, being both eco- 
nomical and easy to work. The illus- 
trated construction detail shows how 
the inside and outside halves overlap 
with tar paper or builder's paper 
between, assuring a draft-free wall. 
They are toenailed together as shown. 
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Variations from 
Round-Log Construction 

By BILL WOLF 
No round logs? You can still have that dream 
cabin, it will be easy to build, weatherproof, 
and will probably cost you less 



BECAUSE the English-Scotch-Irish 
who pushed west into the Appala- 
chian mountains from the Atlantic 
coast built log cabins wherever they 
settled in the early days of this 
country, most everybody assumes 
that they brought the art of build- 
ing with logs from the British Isles, 
or else learned it from the Indians. 

Actually, the settlers from among 
the peoples of northern Europe were 
the ones to introduce logs as the 
main means of construction. The 
Swedes and Germans came from 
heavily-forested homelands where 
log construction was common. They 
were used to working with logs in 
the round, or hewing them to shape, 
and they found plenty of material 
in the New World. 

So they built log houses, log barns, 
log bins and cribs until they could 
utilize stones from the field, bricks 
from the kilns or boards from the 
sawmills that arrived later. The Ger- 
mans and Swedes settled in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania-Germans 
drifted down through the Shenan- 
doah Valley and on into the 
southern mountains, taking their 
log-building skill with them. And 
there the English pioneers came in 



contact with this log technique. 

Although they built with logs in 
the round, these north Europeans 
also knew how to hew, score and 
notch so that the logs fitted to- 
gether exactly. Thus the logs re- 
quired little or no caulking. One 
of the instruments used today in 
exact fitting of two logs so there 
is no space between is still known 
as the "Norwegian log scribe." 

By dragging this scribe (illus- 
trated) along the top of one log, 
the bottom of the log immediately 
above, which is to be put in place, 
will be marked exactly for the cut 
that will be made with an ax. It 
will then fit down precisely over the 
log below which has served as a 
marker. The ax cut is not square, 
but is grooved. 

Chinkless Construction 

This is known as chinkless con- 
struction, and is purely a north 
European development. Actually, it 
isn't entirely chinkless. The groove 
cut in the upper log along the lines 
of the marker never fits the outline 
of the lower log exactly. This is 
overcome by putting oakum (moss 
is a substitute) on the lower log 



before the upper one is put into 
place. The top log presses down on 
the oakum and seals the joint. 

These northern peoples also pio- 
neered in the use of logs that were 
hewn square for a tight fit, although 
they often covered the outside of 
the building with clapboard, and 
finished the flat walls of the in- 
terior as they wished. Their object 
was not to create a log cabin for 
"rustic" effect. They wanted to use 
the logs for the best possible home 
they could construct. 

The ultimate in this type of log 
construction is the milled log. In 
this, a round log is put through the 
mill so it is squared. Sometimes 
(and this is advisable for artistic 
effect) only three sides are flattened 
and one is left round. This round 
side is the outside facing. The flat 
bottom of one log placed on the 
flat top of the log beneath it will 
eliminate a lot of chinking. 

If you ever played with "Lincoln 
Logs" as a kid, you will understand 
immediately the principle of the 
flat notch illustrated. With this 
notch, the milled logs fit snugly 
against each other, and the amount 
of caulking is cut to a minimum. 
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With all due respect to the pio- 
neers—German, Swede, Norwegian, 
or otherwise— log-cabin building has 
advanced considerably, but not so 
much technically as in daring ap- 
plication of old principles. The log 
cabin built solely as a home tor a 
family is disappearing, even in its 
southern mountain and farm-coun- 
try stronghold. The number of log 
houses in Georgia dropped from an 
estimated 15,000 in 1934 to about 
11,000 in a 1951 survey. 

But the log cabin as a summer 
home, tourist court, and resort lodge 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
with a corresponding increase in 
bright new ideas. The object today 
is to keep the cabin as rustic look- 
ing as possible, while incorporating 
modern ideas of comfort and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Curving Logs 

This has resulted in some spec- 
tacular uses of logs. The pioneer 
was only too glad to find logs that 
were as straight as possible because 
they made his job that much easier. 
But the modern builder may decide 
to curve logs deliberately to fit some 
building scheme. 

You won't have the means for 
bending big logs. But you can twist 
and turn smaller poles to suit your 
purposes. Perhaps you want a curv- 
ing log rail for a winding stairway 
to a balcony. Maybe you want a 
curved arch for framing a doorway, 
or a curved porch rail. 

Green wood bends more easily 
than seasoned wood, and some 
woods are more flexible than others. 
Among the best for bending are 



yellow poplar, elm, redbud and 
basswood. If you wish to curve a 
small log for any reason, it would 
be wise to utilize a green tree. In 
smaller sizes, it can be curved simply 
by soaking it several days in water 
and bending it around stakes set 
out in the shape desired. But it is 
less likely to hold its shape when 
dry than if it had been steamed in- 
stead of just soaked. 

A primitive but effective method 
of steaming consists of wrapping 
burlap around the part to be bent, 





Milled logs are a sharp deviation 
from round-log construction, but they 
give you the same good, thick wall. 
Sometimes they're milled on all sides, 
sometimes just on three— like these. 
This way you get a rustic-looking 
cabin outside, and flat walls inside. 
Flat surfaces give close fit and also 
sturdy construction. Leave the ends 
long or cut them off near the notch. 



and pouring scalding hot water 
over it while applying pressure to 
the log. If a simple curve is sought, 
you can use a Spanish windlass. 
This makes a sort of bow. 

A double "bowstring" is fastened 
securely to either end of the log, 
a stout stick is inserted between the 
two strands of rope, and you start 
turning. As continued applications 
of the steaming water to the bur- 
lap softens the wood fibres, you 
twist the rope still more. As it 
tightens from the twisting with the 
stick, it pulls on the ends of the 
log. You can bend a pole nearly 
double this way. 

The application of quick heat, as 
over a hot fire, will drive the sap 
quickly from green wood and make 
it temporarily very pliable. If you 
watch the "roasting" process care- 
fully, the wood can be bent into 
almost any shape, and will hold 
whatever shape it dries in. 

Barn Into Lodge 

Logs as a building material don't 
have to be used horizontally. Re- 
cently, I visited the Blue Mountain 
section of Ontario north of Toronto 
to look at the Blue Mountain Ski 
Barn near Collingwood. It uses logs 
in an entirely different way that is 
singularly attractive. 

The builder was Jozo Weider, a 
Czechoslovakian whose interests run 
from painting and making pottery 
to skiing. He bought an old barn 
with sound timbers inside, tore off 
the boarding, and started building 
with the skeleton framework. He 
bought old cedar logs and fence 
rails from the surrounding farm 
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To get "chinkless construction" you can use the Norwe- 
gian log scribe. You draw it the length of the top log 
which is to be fitted to the log below. The scribe fol- 
lows any unevenness in the bottom log and marks it on 
the top log. Then you turn over the top log and trim it 



down with an ax to the scratched line. Finally you 
groove a hollow in this top log. Then when you turn it 
over, it fits like a cap on top of the underneath log. 
Construction actually isn't chinkless, for you'll have to 
use oakum or moss on lower log before installing upper. 
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At first you might take this for a fieldstone building. It 
isn't. What looks like stones set in mortar actually are 
sawed lengths of logs and fence rails. And those ex- 
posed timbers that make such an attractive pattern are 
just the way they were in the barn that this ski lodge 



was made from. The builder bought a sturdy old barn, he 
ripped off the boards, and filled in between the beams 
with foot-long chunks of logs and rails set in mortar. 
Then he added rooms and the two fireplaces. This is the 
Blue Mountain Ski Barn, northern Ontario above Toronto. 



country, and sawed them into one- 
foot lengths. Then he bedded these 
cut lengths in mortar, much as 
you'd make a stone wall, with the 
butts facing out. And thus he filled 
in between the beams, but left the 
beams exposed. 

When finished, he had a foot- 
thick wall of wood and mortar that 
fended off both the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer, and had 
a charming appearance as well. The 
illustrations show that it resembles 
the English style of combining stone 
and mortar fill-in between exposed 
beams. 

The mortar used by Weider con- 
sisted of one part portland cement 
to two parts hydrated lime and 
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sand. Note: The logs must be 
thoroughly wetted before they are 
set in the mortar. Otherwise they 
will pull away in the drying proc- 
ess. He used a plumb line to keep 
the walls straight as they were built 
up. 

Weider discussed the costs of such 
construction. It is quite cheap, he 
said, if you can get sound fence 
rails and sand locally. If logs must 
be bought for the specific purpose of 
building, it is more expensive. One- 
third to one-half the total cost will 
be for labor if you don't do your 
own building. Weider advises using 
cedar where possible. 

There is no need to finish the 
interior walls unless you want to. 



The butt ends of the wood facing 
out of the mortar make as attractive 
an interior as they do an exterior. 

Weider makes no claim to origi- 
nality in using wood set in mortar 
for building— in fact, there are 
smaller cabins nearby constructed 
the same way. But Weider does 
believe he led the way in filling in- 
between beams of an old barn. 

Upright Poles as Fill-In 

Sometimes you can buy an old 
house with heavy, sound beams, or 
an old barn as in the Canadian 
example, and rip out everything 
but the roof, floors, and skeleton 
framework, with the idea of filling 
in with upright round poles, logs 
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Here's a closeup look at those logs in mortar. The trick in this type of construction is to make sure that your 
logs are thoroughly wet when you set them in mortar. You can use concrete or cinder blocks to form the corners. 



or split logs. Some of the fill-in can 
be horizontal to give variety to the 
design. 

You get off to a flying start by 
having a sound framework to begin 
with, plus a firm foundation. Your 
costs will be greatly reduced, and 
the work will proceed rapidly be- 
cause it is only a matter of sawing 
logs to fit between the timbers in 
the walls and gable ends. If round 
logs or poles are used horizontally, 
they should be hewn or sawed flat 
where they join to minimize the 
amount of chinking necessary. 

The split log (and it doesn't have 
to be split, but can be sawed down 
the center) makes a more weather- 
tight wall for this kind of construc- 
tion than poles or logs, especially 
if builder's paper is put between the 
inside and outside courses. 
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Milled-Log Building 

Returning to milled logs, men- 
tioned earlier, this probably is the 
ideal way to build a log cabin— if 
you don't insist on a rustic finish, 
and if you're willing to pay the 
price. 

Good, sound, well-seasoned logs 
of the size best adapted to squar- 
ing will run into money. But 
the resulting structure will be 
weatherproof, and easy to handle on 
the inside since the walls are per- 
fectly flat. 

Actually, it is difficult to think of 
milled logs as material for building 
a log cabin because the effect is that 
of a house rather than a cabin. This 
effect is decreased somewhat by leav- 
ing the outside face of the log- 
rounded. The square notch possible 



is a perfect locking device, however, 
and solidity is the keynote of the 
milled log structure. 

Since the squared log gives a flat 
interior wall, the rooms can be fin- 
ished in any one of various ways. 
They can be plastered and painted 
or papered. There are papers that 
give the effect of wood paneling. The 
walls can be left unfinished, al- 
though stained lightly. They make 
the application of knotty pine, or 
other wood panels, easy. 

You can use one of the modern 
wall materials such as Masonite 
Presdwood, just to mention one of 
many. Neither is there anything 
wrong with plywood panels framed 
with battens as an interior finish. 

Square-log construction also sim- 
plifies the installation of firm joists 
and beams. 
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Outdoor Latrine, 
Cabin Style 

By BILL WOLF 

To keep healthy at your cabin, you've got to beat the 
sanitation problem. And here's how 



BECAUSE of plumbing difficulties, 
flush toilets are impossible at many 
cabinsites. So in those places the old- 
fashioned outdoor latrine is the 
answer. 

Here is an improved, easy-to-build 
version of the simple outdoor toilet, 
which works well in sandy soil or 
gravel. Fortunately, this is the type 
of soil you most frequently encounter 
at cabinsites around lakes and water. 

First punch two-inch holes about 
12 to 18 inches above the bottom of 
a 50-gallon open-head drum. Punch 
the holes about four inches apart. 
Then sink the drum in the soil. 
The piece of galvanized pipe shown 
is slightly larger than the seat, and 
long enough to enter the open head 
of the drum six inches or more. 
A gutter collects rainwater from the 
roof, and a screened downspout leads 
it into the pipe and drum where it 
liquefies the sewage. In dry spells, 
add a bucket of water a day, and dis- 
infectant if desired. 

The liquid overflow passes through 
the holes, and is absorbed by the 
sand and gravel. If properly located, 
this toilet poses no health problem, 
and is far better than the ordinary 
outhouse. It should be at least too 
feet from any water supply, and on 
the down slope side. 

The building itself can be built to 
conform with other structures about 
the place. 
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Fitting And Finishing 
THE INTERIOR 

By BILL WOLF 

The best of cabins can be ruined by the wrong kind of 
interior. Yours will be a shining exception, when you've 
read this. Here are tips that you will use right away 



FiTTING and finishing the interior 
of a cabin seems to arouse the worst 
decorative instincts known to man— 
and woman. The exterior may be in 
perfect harmony with the woods and 
water about it. But the interior often 
looks like somebody ran amuck in a 
curiosity shop. 

The same bad taste that dictates 
bric-a-brac for decoration, too fre- 
quently also determines the kind of 
flooring, walls, and even ceilings, 
doors, and windows. 

If old Uncle Joe visits the south- 
west on his vacation, he is certain 
to send home a Navajo blanket for 
his brother's cabin up in Maine. 
When the cabin owners visit Florida, 
they will bring back one of those 
Indian heads made out of a coconut 
with shells for eyes and ears, and it 
will go on the mantel over the fire- 
place, right beside the model sailing 
yacht. Then there is still plenty of 
room left on the shelf for an abalone 
shell, two modern candlesticks, a pair 
of hurricane lamps, and those Indian 
arrowheads found near the cabin. 

Furniture is not under discussion 
here. But you can almost bet that at 
least one sofa will have a slipcover 
with a violent floral design. The slip- 
cover is there because the sofa is a 
senile piece of furniture which was 
sent up from the city home with the 
idea that "it will do for the cabin." 
The garish slipcover print will not 
be duplicated in the loud chintz cur- 
tains at the window. 

Sometimes the walls actually are 
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plastered and tinted "beautiful" pas- 
tel shades of lavender, pink or char- 
treuse because they are "so bright 
and cheerful— much nicer than those 
old log walls with the chinking show- 
ing." Many an old carpet or rug 
from the living room at home has 
wound up on the floor of the cabin 
or cottage by the lake. And there is 
nothing like one of those metal 
glider swings with bright plastic 
cushions to give a classy touch to a 
rustic cabin porch! 

It Isn't a Catchall 

Having seen many cabin interiors, 
I don't suprise easily. When I enter 
a log cabin some day and see a suit 
of knightly armor standing guard 
over an old spinning wheel in front 
of a Dutch tile fireplace, then I will 
have seen everything. But it won't 
surprise me. 

The pity is that finishing the in- 
terior is so easy if you follow a few 
rules that should be self-evident: 
Keep it simple. Keep it rugged. Keep 
it in harmony with the cabin's con- 
struction and the locale. 

Both the men and women who will 
inhabit the cabin are responsible. 
If left to the men, almost anything 
will go so long as it is comfortable 
and practical. If left to the women, 
their interior decorator instinct gets 
the better of them. It often is a 
choice between masculine careless- 
ness, or chintzy femininity— and too 
frequently the result is a horrible 
wedding of motifs. 



The first mistake sometimes is 
made long before the cabin is built. 
In estimating the costs, the persons 
who are building forget that the 
shell of the cabin with its partitions 
for rooms is only part of the expen- 
diture required. 

Exclusive of furniture, which 
probably will be taken into consid- 
eration, there are such items as floors, 
lighting, walls, kitchen appliances, 
bathrooms and fittings, cabinets for 
storage, woodbins, and the like to be 
reckoned with. 

Remember, you are outfitting a 
sort of secondary home with just 
about all of a home's needs, even if 
on a less expensive level. If you for- 
get this, you're likely to wind up 
strapped for cash after the cabin is 
up. The result will be that you will 
"make things do." 

It is far better to build a less ex- 
pensive cabin in the first place, and 
Anything installed temporarily in a 
have enough money left to outfit it. 
cabin is likely to remain there for- 
ever as an eyesore because it is so 
easy to get used to things. 

Another mistake is overdoing it. 
It is far better, for instance, to have 
absolutely plain, unadorned walls, 
no matter what they consist of, than 
ones cluttered up with calendars, 
blankets, pictures, steer horns, ox 
yokes, and too-assorted musketry. 

There are some legitimate wall 
decorations. But they depend en- 
tirely upon your own good taste and 
sense of fitness. In big-game country, 
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There's little to detract from the ruggedness of an 
interior like this one— Ball Lake Lodge on Lake of 
the Woods in Ontario— except for the indirect light 
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and wall calendar. Otherwise, these logs, the stone 
fireplace and the sturdy construction of the furni- 
ture are all right in keeping with log-cabin tradition. 



or in a hunting lodge anywhere, 
some tanned skins or mounted heads 
aren't out of place on the wall. The 
fisherman may want to mount and 
exhibit some of his catches. An an- 
tique firearm over the fireplace is 
natural, because that's where the gun 
probably was kept before it became 
an antique. 

But you don't want crossed snow- 
shoes in the Southwest, where a cat- 
tle country motif wouldn't be out of 
place, any more than you would 
want polished steer horns in a cabin 
in the north country, where the 
snowshoes wouldn't be glaring. 

Overdoing it also includes crowd- 
ing too much into the place. If there 
are some mounted heads on the 
walls, why spot stuffed animals and 
birds around the room to serve as 



dust catchers? If there is one good 
decorative piece on the fireplace 
mantel, why add anything? And, 
especially, why dump everything into 
the cabin that you don't use at home? 

From the Floor Up 

Starting with the floors, there is 
nothing wrong with plain wood. If 
it is especially attractive wood, it can 
be waxed or ''otherwise treated to 
bring out its beauty. Random-width 
floor boards are particularly nice in 
a log cabin, and they require no care 
other than sweeping. However, if you 
must consider costs carefully, put 
down an inexpensive board floor and 
cover it with one of the amazingly 
varied and interesting coverings on 
the market today. 

Linoleum nowadays comes in such 



a variety of patterns that you can 
find one to harmonize exactly with 
your cabin, whether it be of rough 
logs, or the modern cottage type. Al- 
though cold to the touch in itself, 
linoleum acts as a fine insulating 
material. It stops quite a bit of cold 
from coming up through the floor. 

Linoleum has moved beyond kitch- 
ens and bedrooms into the living 
room where a smart home decorator 
can work wonders with it. Where 
warmth is to be considered, rag rugs 
and scatter rugs of wool material 
placed on linoleum will be kind to 
your feet. One of linoleum's chief 
advantages is the ease with which it 
can be kept clean, an important 
point in a cabin where outdoor liv- 
ing too frequently brings chunks of 
the outdoors into the building. 
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This server is in the living room, not the dining room, 
of Mrs. Elwood Moore's cabin at Killarney Lodge, 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. This was designed to help serve 



food and drink to evening guests. The drawers and cabinets 
provide plenty of storage space below. The wrought-iron 
hardware, knotty pine fit in well in log-cabin atmosphere. 



If your cabin is in a southern loca- 
tion, or will be used in the north 
only for summer occupancy, a single 
floor of wood boards may be suffi- 
cient. If cold- weather use is antici- 
pated, there should be a sub-flooring 
over which the finished floor can be 
placed. 

Room-size rugs somehow seem out 
of place in all but the most perma- 
nent kind of cabin intended for year- 
around use. 

Interior Walls 

Returning to interior walls, there 
is nothing more attractive to me than 
bare logs with neat chinking. They 
mellow so they pick up nice lights 
from the sun, or from the lights. 
However, some cabins are not built 
with round logs, or there may be 
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reasons for another interior finish. 

Your choice is wide. The vogue 
today is for knotty pine panels. It is 
almost impossible to go wrong here 
since knotty pine is so simple that 
it automatically is in good taste. 
There isn't much anyone can do to 
louse up pine paneling. Neverthe- 
less, panels of other woods should 
not be disregarded. For a warmer 
finish, redwood panels fit nicely into 
cabin interiors. 

Plywood, with the "face" side left 
as it comes from the lumberyard, or 
treated with clear coatings, or stained 
with varnish, furnishes a quick and 
simple way to finish an interior wall. 
Battens can be put on the joints to 
frame the panels. The cost will de- 
pend upon how many plies you pre- 
fer. If nailed down firmly, thin ply- 



wood will work as well as heavy, and 
will save you money. 

Wall materials of various composi- 
tions are numerous, and often inex- 
pensive. Some have a finished surface, 
others lend themselves to paints and 
other finishes. They usually come in 
easy-to-handle rectangles. 

If plaster is used, keep it rough. 
Smooth plaster and wall paper are 
all right if the paper is chosen care- 
fully. But generally, smooth plaster 
and paint produce an effect that de- 
tracts from a cabin— unless the cabin 
is more a summer home than some- 
thing fitted into the woods. 

Lighting 

If electricity is available, don't try 
to do your own wiring. Hire a com- 
petent electrician— and have the wir- 
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ing plans drawn up at the same time 
as the building plans. This saves a 
lot of tearing down and rebuilding 
later. 

The lighting fixtures are up to 
you. Keep these fittings in harmony 
with the structure. I do not know 
how many times I have seen a rugged 
log cabin, with sturdy furniture and 
a man's kind of interior, spoiled by 
ultra-modern lighting fixtures. 

This is not to say that the lights 
shouldn't illuminate— they should. 
But they don't have to be something 
that you might find over a desk in a 
business office. There are all kinds of 
wrought-iron ceiling and floor lamps 
that look as though they might be- 
long in a cabin, without having to 
resort to fluorescent tubes. 

The old wagon wheel suspended 
by chains seems to be a favorite form 
of ceiling chandelier in a cabin. But 
it doesn't have to be rimmed with 
bare bulbs stuck in bare sockets, as 
it too often is. The whole effect is 
ruined by such failure to pay atten- 
tion to little details. 

The fixtures should conceal, as far 
as possible without sacrificing illumi- 
nation, the fact that electricity is be- 
ing used. Other kinds of lighting are 
discussed elsewhere in this Annual. 

Built-in Devices 

Anyone who's handy with tools 
can make most of the built-in fixtures 
that create a home out of a cabin. 
Instead of loose cabinets, it is possi- 
ble to make storage places part of 
your walls. Most fireplaces project 
into the room, and the sides are nat- 
ural places for building cabinets 
where all kinds of things can be 
stored. 

Near the fireplace, too, can be 
built a wood box with an outside 
opening. You fill the box from out- 
side, and remove wood for the fire 
inside. This outside wood box should 
be made as weathertight as possible, 
or it will admit the cold. 

The hunter who wants a place to 
store his guns, ammunition, clothing, 
and other supplies, can construct a 
cabinet. Firearms that are actually 
used can also be kept out of the way 
by suspending them on wooden pegs 
driven into the log walls. These pegs 
are whittled out of wood, and then 
inserted by first boring an auger hole 
in the log. Any size peg can be used. 
Rows of such pegs in closets take care 
of hanging up clothing, and they are 
handy if they're scattered around the 
various rooms for hanging up things 
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—especially when the women aren't 
present to complain about such shift- 
lessness. 

The drawing illustrates one of va- 
rious ways of taking care of fishing 
rods that are in constant use. The 
method can be used indoors, or out 
on the sheltered porch of your cabin. 
Pegs along horizontal logs will take 
care of your fly rods and spinning 
rods that are set up, if the pegs are 
close enough together. Wide spacing 
between the pegs may result in a set 
in your rod. Shorter rods can be held 
upright as shown, with their butts in 
sockets bored into the small log, and 
locked in a holding device above by 
twigs that turn on a nail. Such tem- 
porary maintenance of the rods in 
set-up condition does them no harm 
if you're careful. The main thing is 
to see that no moisture affects them. 

Storage places for bedding can be 
built in, either beneath bunks, or at 
the ends of beds. Use knotty pine, or 
rough boards covered with split sap- 
lings to maintain the "cabin effect." 
The fork on a tree limb, if cut oft 
properly, can be used as a shelf sup- 
port. Utilize natural wood wherever 
possible, as facing, handles, supports, 
or even hinges. This creation of some- 
thing useful out of materials at hand 
will give you a greater personal pride 
in your cabin. 

An unusual server is shown in one 
of the accompanying photographs. It 
is unusual in that it is built right 
into the living room, and not in the 
dining room as might be expected. It 
holds dishes on the shelves, offers a 
large serving space for supper parties 
or evening guests, and an immense 
amount of storage space below for 
glasses, mixers, liquors, chafing dishes, 
trays and other needs. It was designed 
by Mrs. Elwood Moore for her cabin 
home at Killarney Lodge in Algon- 
quin Park, Ontario, where it was 
photographed for Sports Afield. It 
was built of knotty pine with wrought- 
iron hardware. 

In a small cabin, where space is at 
a premium, storage cabinets should 
be built into the living room, and 
should serve a double purpose wher- 
ever possible. In another article in 
this Annual, the author suggests stor- 
age cabinets that will serve as steps 
to a sleeping loft overhead. Or cab- 
inets can be built around the wall, 
and cushioned on top to serve as 
seating space. 

For the Bathroom 

The old-fashioned wash basin and 



a kettle of hot water, plus a wash- 
stand and a mirror, are just about 
the only bathroom facilities in the 
average summer cabin back in the 
woods. A complete bathroom depends 
upon several things: your bankroll, 
the location, and how much use the 
cabin will receive. 

It would be too expensive to install 
a bath with cesspool and all the fit- 
tings just for occasional week-end 
use, unless money is no object. A 
cesspool or septic tank is a necessity 
whether required by law around a 
resort, or only demanded by common 
cleanliness on your part, if you are 
going to have a bathroom at all. 

A complete bathroom involves a 
plumbing problem that is beyond 
the scope here. It should be planned 
carefully before the cabin is built. It 
must take into consideration the 
source of water, heating, and the dis- 
posal of waste, especially that of a 
flush toilet. 

However, it is possible to make 
some suggestions for bath fixtures 
fitted to the average part-time-use 
cabin. A stall shower is not beyond 
the means of most cabin owners. If 
the soil is sandy or gravelly, the drain 
water can be run into a small pit, 
dug some distance from the cabin 
and boarded over. 

Water can be pumped to an over- 
head tank in the cabin, or led there 
by gravity if the water source is on a 
higher level than the building: Hot 
water coils in the fireplace solve the 
heating problem. Or, water gets sur- 
prisingly warm in a metal tank ex- 
posed to the direct heat of the sun 
if such an arrangement can be made 
without marring the roof line. 

A shower is better than a tub in a 
small cabin bathroom because it 
saves space. A friend of mine built 
a midget bathroom, complete with 
shower, toilet and washbowl, outside 
his cabin on a rear porch. Since the 
place was for summer occupancy only, 
it worked perfectly well. In the win- 
ter he drained the pipes of water so 
they wouldn't burst through freezing. 

If you have no room at all for a 
bathroom, but insist upon bathing, 
there is an easy solution which might 
not occur to you. I do not refer to a 
dip in the lake or standing in the 
rain, but to a folding bathtub. Such 
a tub of double-coated rubber sells 
for around $14. It has a strong 
wooden frame, the bottom rests on 
the floor, it has a spout for draining, 
and even a shelf for soap. It is five 
feet long, 26 inches wide and 13 
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A HANDY RACK 
FOR RODS 

Fishing rods are not harmed by being 
set up temporarily, if they're laid on 
pegs close enough together to 
prevent a "set" from forming— or 
even if stood upright. The pins turn- 
ing on a nail, lock upright rods into 
upper log, while the butts are fixed 
in auger holes in the bottom 
support. Natural woods should be 
used to make pegs and supports. 



inches high when open. When not in 
use, it folds into a small package for 
easy storage. 

Doors and Windows 

There isn't much anyone can do 
to ruin a window, though people 
often fail to install enough of them 
in a cabin. But sometimes overzeal- 
ous decorators hide windows with 
ugly curtains. Curtains seldom are 
necessary, since the object of a win- 
dow is to let in air and light. But if 
curtains must be used, let them be 
monk's cloth or even burlap to be in 
keeping with the cabin. 

The easiest window to install and 
handle is the swing-in type which is 
fastened above with a hook. It allows 
a permanent screen on the window. 

It seems a pity to build a good, 
sturdy cabin, and then hang an ordi- 
nary door that might be found back 
in the city. It is far better to use split 
logs with the round side facing out, 
and batten strips on the inside— or 
anything that fits into the decor. 

You may not want to use wooden 
hinges. But at least let the hinges be 
of good black iron. A wooden latch, 
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Joining logs and pine panels can be done in this manner. Use log 
scribe or wing divider to get a more exact fit where panel curves 
over the rounded log. Notice the wood chinking between these logs. 



with the latchstring outside, is a 
friendly gesture, and a perfect safe- 
guard if there is any reason for lock- 
ing the cabin while occupying it. 
Simply take in the latchstring. 

Cook's Quarters 

The kitchen should be equipped 
according to the use it will get. If 
the cabin is a week-end resort, it 
would be an extravagance to furnish 
a kitchen capable of turning out ban- 
quets unless your sole object is to 
feed a lot of people. If the family is 
likely to occupy the cabin for any 
length of time in a year, then the 
kitchen should come close to being 
as efficient as the one at home. No 
housewife wants to spend week ends 
cooking for cabin company. And yet 
she doesn't want to spend a summer 
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in camp without good cooking equip- 
ment. 

Fortunately, it is possible to rig up 
exactly the right kind of kitchen. 
Gasoline and kerosene stoves are sup- 
plied in almost any size desired. 
There are stoves that use "bottled 
gas." You can buy a wood-coal range. 
And where electricity is available, 
use anything from a hot plate to a 
complete stove. 

A little two-burner gasoline stove 
often is enough for the occasional 
visit to the cabin, especially if there 
is a fireplace that can be used as auxil- 
iary cooking space. For more exten- 
sive cooking, get a stove big enough 
to handle baking, too. 

You will need refrigeration, even 
for a short stay. A small portable 
auto cooler that can be brought up 
from home may be the answer for 



week ends, even if you only use it to 
haul the ice for a larger refrigerator 
in the cabin. Small electric refriger- 
ators are on the market, or you can 
get mechanical ones that burn fuel 
on the same principle as the gas- 
burning type used in town. 

One of the most remarkable kitch- 
en aids for cabins appeared recently 
in the form of a combination stove, 
sink and refrigerator all in one com- 
pact unit. But it doesn't wash the 
dishes. 

There is one mistake too often 
made in outfitting a cabin kitchen. 
The kitchen becomes the dumping 
ground for everything that isn't 
wanted at home. So the cook holds 
forth with battered old pots and 
pans, the food is served on cracked 
or mismatched china, and the hard- 
ware looks like it was stolen from a 
dozen different restaurants and ho- 
tels. Such service will discourage the 
best cook, and the meals have a way 
of tasting like they were influenced 
by the looks of the equipment. 

It seems to me a cabin kitchen 
should have a modern approxima- 
tion of old-time cooking equipment 
such as heavy cast-iron (or alumi- 
num) skillets and pans, Dutch ovens, 
earthenware casseroles, good pottery 
mugs, shining brass, and big griddles. 
None of this is expensive except the 
brass, and the brass items are mainly 
show pieces. 

A swing-out crane at the fireplace, 
a wire hand broiler or two, and long 
extension forks will make the fire- 
place serve double duty in the prep- 
aration of meals. If you are going to 
eat in your cabin, you might just as 
well enjoy it. 

In the Bedrooms 

Built-in beds with storage space for 
blankets and sheets beneath them 
usually prove better than separate 
beds. Avoid the double-decker con- 
struction unless space is greatly in 
demand because it is difficult to make 
the upper bed. 

As a suggestion, look into the possi- 
bilities and costs of a foam rubber 
mattress. Such a mattress can be used 
without springs if necessary, and has 
other advantages. Mice have an an- 
noying habit of taking over cotton 
mattresses when the cabin isn't oc- 
cupied, and cotton also absorbs mois- 
ture so that the bed feels damp after 
your cabin has been closed up. 

If there is no closet space, put 
plenty of wooden pegs around the 
bedroom walls. 
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Simple 



Shelters 



When a tent isn't what you want, and you can't build a 
cabin, what's the answer? Look no further. One of these 
easy-to-build shelters will solve your special problems 



THERE are times when you want 
something more than a tent, yet less 
than a cabin. It may be for a one- 
night stay, for several weeks, or even 
for a whole summer. 

Perhaps a tent large enough to 
house your party is impractical to 
carry, and you must depend upon the 
forest for your shelter. Or maybe a 
tent is all right, but will be occupied 
so long that it should have a flooring 
and wooden sides. 

The need for shelter could arise on 
an overnight fishing or hunting trip, 
on a week's expedition into the deer 
woods, on a summer's stay in some re- 
mote country far from habitation, or 
while building a permanent cabin at 
the same location. Or you might 
want to try such a shelter just for 
the fun of it. 

The solutions are many. Some 
verge on the ridiculous, although 
seriously recommended by persons 
who have been too much impressed 
by the woodsmanship of the noble 
redskin. The American Indian did 
know how to survive in the woods— 
but it was a survival based upon 



hardship, privation, and a stoical dis- 
regard for bodily comfort. 

Yes, it is possible to make an "In- 
dian bark kennel" for temporary 
shelter, just as some books on wood- 
craft suggest. You cut two boughs and 
stick their ends in the ground to 
form two arches, about as far apart 
as your body is long. Over these, 
you place strips of bark cut from 
standing or felled trees. You crawl 
under after lighting a fire in front. 
But why bother? You look exactly 
like a gopher peering out of its hole, 
or like a kid stuck in a sewer pipe. 

That rig is recommended by its 
exponents as an easy-to-make shelter 
for the night, but did you ever try to 
strip such big pieces of bark from a 
tree, even without first cutting down 
the tree? On most trees, it is possible 
only in the spring. 

Anyone who wants to go to that 
much trouble might just as well make 
a human habitation instead of some- 
thing that looks and feels like a 
burrow. Nearly all practical shelters 
you can devise in the woods are based 
on the lean-to principle. That is, 



they have a raised front which slopes 
sharply to the rear to shed water, and 
to reflect heat from the camp fire 
upon the occupants. There is noth- 
ing Indian about this. It is a white 
man's idea, and reaches its best ex- 
pression in the Adirondack shelter, 
discussed in another article in this 
Annual, which is really an open-front 
cabin. 

Lean-tos 

Five sticks, poles, or even logs 
(depending upon how enduring you 
want the lean-to to be) create the 
basic shape of the lean-to under dis- 
cussion here. This is to be a tem- 
porary shelter, and nothing so per- 
manent as an Adirondack lean-to, or 
open camp, which will last just about 
as long as a log cabin. 

All you need is an ax, although 
some short lengths of small diameter 
rope help a lot. Withes, as substi- 
tutes tor rope, sometimes are hard 
to find in the woods. 

Two of the five sticks serve as up- 
rights for the front of your lean-to. 
They can be four to six feet high. 
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FIGURE 1 .—This split-Log lean-to is the thing for that hunting trip where 
you don't want to lug in heavy tents. Like most lean-tos, this one has the 
five-pole framework. In addition it has base logs to hold your bed in place 
and to keep out drafts. If you're going to use boughs for roofing, you'll 
add more slanting poles, or tie some poles crosswise. If rain is at all likely, 
you'll do best to score and chip out the centers of the split logs. Alter- 
nate gutter sides up and gutter sides down make a waterproof roof. You can 
build without chipping out centers, but that lean-to won't turn downpours. 



The third pole goes across them. 

I Cut this pole as long as you want the 
shelter's width. The remaining two 

I poles slant from the high front of the 

I lean-to back to the low rear. This is 
your skeleton framework. To this can 
be added anything— more poles upon 
which the sheathing material is laid, 
boughs of fir or hemlock, branches of 
other trees, or slabs. 

The two uprights do not neces- 
sarily have to be cut. It is sometimes 
possible to find two young trees grow- 
ing the right distance apart with 
projecting limbs at equal height 

i across which to lay the cross-pole. Or 
you can cut one young tree about five 
feet up, or at comfortable chopping 
height, a little more than halfway 
through. 

Bend and break the top so that it 
remains securely attached to the 
i rooted butt. Trim it. Insert it in 
horizontal position in the Y-notch of 
a cut stake the same height as the 
notch in the tree which forms the 
ridgepole. Then you will have two 
uprights with a crossbar, and one 
upright will be firmly rooted in the 
ground. 

Your structure doesn't have to be 
beautiful. If one side of the front is 
a little higher than the other, who 
cares? All you want is something that 
will turn aside the wind at night, and 
that will help the heat of the fire in 
front of it to beat down upon your 
body while you sleep. 

Thatch it with whatever is at hand. 
Pile branches of fir or hemlock, or 

j other trees, against the sides and on 
the top, tips down. Pile them as 
thickly as time permits. They won't 
turn a driving rain, but they will 
turn wind. Reserve some branches to 
put down as bedding. Then build a 
big fire in front of the structure- 
and you will be comfortable. When 
the fire dies down, you will wake up, 
cold and miserable. But some fresh 
firewood will soon restore the 
warmth, and you will sleep again. 

If you have a sleeping bag, you 
won't have to replenish the fire. But 
I'm talking about those rare occa- 
sions when you might decide to stay 
overnight in the woods with no 
equipment but some food and an ax, 

| having gone prepared with just such 
an emergency in mind. 

I remember an occasion when 
night overtook us deep in the woods 
on a gray, cold winter day. We still 
had light enough left to build a shel- 
ter for the two of us, and it is sur- 



prising how quickly one can be put to- 
gether. All we had was a hand ax. The 
framework was erected in a matter of 
minutes in a sheltered hollow where 
there was little wind. We then laid 
more poles on the framework, and 
thatched with available evergreens. 
Next we laid some heavier poles over 
the thatching to hold it in place. 

We didn't do much chopping for 
firewood. The smaller stuff we broke 
by hand. The bigger pieces were 
snapped into long firewood lengths 
by wedging one end between two 
small trees growing close together, 
and both of us pushing on the other 
end. It's a handy way to "chop" 
wood without an ax. With a big pile 
of firewood, and a pile of boughs for 
a bed, we were set for the night. The 
skim of snow that fell wasn't heavy 
enough to soak through the top of 
the lean-to where it melted from the 
heat of the fire. 

Slabs and Logs 

Such a structure is all right in an 
emergency, but it's not practical if it 
is to be used several days or more. 



For instance, say you wanted to travel 
one day's distance into the woods for 
deer hunting, and work out of a base 
camp for two or three days. There 
are four of you in the party, and you 
don't want to lug along a big tent 
and full camping supplies. So you 
pack some bags lightly with grub, 
extra clothing, and blankets, and 
take along at least two axes and some 
nails. 

Your object is to stop the first day's 
travel so there is plenty of time left 
to erect two slab shelters, facing each 
other, arid between which one fire 
can be built to warm both. Where 
are you to get the slabs in the woods? 
You make them yourself. 

Don't try to cut and split large 
logs. Select easy-splitting trees of six 
to eight inches in diameter. Cedar, 
the soft pines, ash, spruce, white 
birch, and many of the oaks are 
straight-grained and split easily. Two 
axes, one following the other, are 
sufficient to split a small log of 
straight-grained wood. Or, you can 
cut wooden wedges called "gluts" of 
dogwood or ironwood (they're 
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FIGURE 2,— All through the north country you'll see 
tent shacks— from two-man setups to big ones like this 
that can house an entire deer-hunting party. You build 
logs or slabs up several feet. Then you put up a frame- 
work of poles, and cover with tent or with canvas cut to 
shape. Put in a door where the tent flap normally would 



be. Build in a floor if you like, and install a stove with 
an asbestos collar for the smoke pipe. A tent shack is a 
roomier, more durable structure than a tent alone would 
be, and can be kept warm even in the coldest weather. 
You'll get light enough through the canvas, but you'll 
want a rear window for ventilation of your tent shack. 



tough) and shape a rough maul for 
driving the wedges. 

Once again, with four men work- 
ing, it is surprising how rapidly the 
stockpile of slabs grows if you don't 
try to handle large logs. Make a 
sturdy framework of five poles in the 
classic shape, and start laying the 
slabs for the roof. 

Put the first course more or less 
parallel with the bark side down. 
Overlap this with the second course 
with the bark side up, so that a slab 
covers each open joint of the first 
course. This will turn ordinary rain. 
If you expect much rain it is better 
to "cup" the split face of the slabs, as 
shown in Figure 1. Make ax cuts the 
length of the slab, and split out the 
center. The trough will carry off the 



water, thus making the roof water- 
proof. 

Logs split better from the small, or 
top end, down toward the butt. The 
maul can be used to start a split with 
the ax, and then wedges can be in- 
serted, or two axes can be used. 

It is wise to have the slabs a 
couple of feet longer than needed to 
reach the cross-pole, because this will 
give you an overhang that will fend 
off a lot of rain in case of bad 
weather. The four round logs that 
form the inside base of the illustrated 
slab shelter are important because 
they stop drafts where they are most 
likely to bother you— on the ground 
level. 

The largest log is placed in front 
as a "deacon's" seat, and a safeguard 



against live coals popping into the 
shelter. 

The two sides still have to be en- 
closed, with slabs as shown, and here 
the nails will come in handy. Or you 
can lean boughs, tip down, against 
the sides. If boughs are used, an ad- 
ditional pole will be required on the 
outside to hold them in place. Tie 
this to the center of the upright, and 
fasten the other end to the rear log. 
Chink around the bottom with moss 
or dirt, and you can be comfortable 
in the coldest weather. If built with 
care, such a slab camp will last for 
years. 

Logs in the round sometimes are 
used to build the same kind of struc- 
ture up to a height of about three 
feet, above which you erect the five- 
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pole framework. Canvas can be 
tretched over this upper part of the 
ean-to, or slabs can be used for the 
roof and sides. 

The front uprights are spiked to 
the ends of the logs. The logs in the 
rear can be fitted closely by notching, 
as in cabin building, or by joining. 
Joining can be done by carefully 
cutting an angle like this / on the 
ends of each of the two logs to be 
joined— as you would cut molding 
on a picture frame— and spiking them 
fast; or butt them together by split- 
ting out half the end of the log for a 
length of exactly half its diameter, 
and join this to an exactly similar 
notch on the log to be joined. The 
notches overlap each other. 

Such building assumes the use of 
logs with fiat ends, so take along a 
portable bucksaw, or Swede saw. 

Tent Shacks 

The lean-to just discussed, when 
covered with canvas, closely ap- 
proaches the "tent shacks" of the 
northwoods, although following the 
lean-to pattern. A "tent shack" con- 
sists of a standard wall tent— or can- 
vas cut and sewed to the same shape 
—raised on a framework above sides 
made of logs, slabs, planks, or ply- 
wood. 

The extra height furnished by the 
wood sidewalls gives the tent the 
dimensions of a regular room in a 
house. A tent shack can easily have 
five- or six-foot sidewalls, although 
the sidewalls of the tent are only two 
feet high. You can install a wooden 
floor by putting joists across the bot- 
tom logs. 

I have lived in such tent shacks in 
the middle of winter in Pennsyl- 
vania's mountain country, in summer 
and winter in the far north, and 
have found them comfortable and 
warm. In fact, the average heating 
device is a metal stove which makes 
them too warm for my preferences, 
no matter how cold it is outside. 

Deer hunting parties often band 
together to erect a tent shack in the 
woods. And prospectors, engineers 
in advance of construction jobs, con- 
struction workmen, trappers, fishing 
parties, and others who want to live 
as comfortably as possible in the 
wilds without actually building a 
cabin or house, find tent shacks the 
perfect solution. 

There are many tent shacks scat- 
tered through the north country 
where timber is not too plentiful, 
and the cost of boards for house 
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building is prohibitive because they 
must be flown in. You wonder what 
they had ever used before on the 
frontiers. It seems that half of boom 
town Uranium City on the northern 
shore of Lake Athabaska consists of 
tent shacks. 

If properly constructed, they will 
be screened at the windows and 
doors, and sometimes along the sides 
so the tent walls can be raised on hot 
days— and there are some mighty hot 
days up north. 

The tent shack illustrated is a 
large structure that could take care 
of an entire deer hunting camp. The 
stove pipe is fitted into the tent top 
with special collars so that it doesn't 
ignite the canvas. Sometimes the 
pipe is run out the side at stove level 
and then elevated to above tent 
height outside the tent. Best stove 
is one that will both cook and heat. 

Other Structures 

If you're building a more or less 
permanent structure in the woods, 
don't ignore the possibility of rough- 
sawn boards, just as they come from 
a mill without planing. A batten of 
wood is nailed over the joints to seal 
out the weather. This is an inexpen- 
sive way to construct a shelter-shack 
that will serve as a base for hunting 
or fishing. 

Plywood also is recommended for 
a simple shelter since it can be 
erected so quickly once a framework 
has been built for it. Panels of 4'x8' 
plywood make short work of erecting 
a side. The 8-foot length is just about 
right for the height of the shack, and 
the 4-foot width fills in a big section 
of the wall as each panel is put in 
place. The framework can be braced 
nicely with triangular pieces of ply- 
wood used as trusses at the peak, and 
at the eaves corners. Plywood re- 
quires painting if exposed to weather, 
since wetting will buckle it. Use ex- 
terior-grade plywood. 

Other ideas for simple shelters to 
ward off the weather without build- 
ing a home may occur to you. The 
sod huts of the prairie were forced 
upon the early settlers by necessity 
because there wasn't enough timber 
at hand. They were lucky if they 
could find enough timber to support 
their sod. Wattling, consisting of 
interwoven willow withes over a 
framework, daubed with mud, makes 
a fairly permanent shelter in dry 
country. And an adobe can be used 
in the southwest for hunting camps 
in back country. 



CIRCULATES HEAT! 




This FIREPLACE 

warms every corner 
of the room* 

Circulates Heat . . . Now you can 

enjoy your summer camp even on 
coldest winter weekends ! Just build 
your fireplace around the famous 
Heatilator* Fireplace unit that sends 
heat through the entire room instead 
of wasting it up the chimney. Draws 
air from floor level, heats it, and 
circulates it to warm the whole room 
. . . and even adjoining rooms. 
Will Not Smoke . . .The Heatilator 
unit is a scientifically designed steel 
form around which any style fireplace 
can easily be built. It assures correct 
construction, eliminates common 
faults that make fireplaces smoke. 
Adds little to cost . . . Best of all 
the Heatilator unit adds little to the 
cost of the com- 
pleted fireplace. 
It provides all 
the vital parts... 
saves the cost of 
a separate dam- 
per, firebrick, 
and masonry 
otherwise required . . . and on most 
jobs reduces time and labor. 

Proved by 26 years use... Look for the 
name "Heatilator" on the dome and dam- 
per handle of the unit you buy. Accept no 
substitute. At leading building material 
dealers everywhere! Mail coupon today. 



•Heatilator is the registered 
trademark of Heatilator, Inc. 



HEATILATOR FIREPLACE 



HEATILATOR, INC. 
843 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 

Please send free booklet show- 
ing pictures and advantages of 
the Heatilator Fireplace. 





Name 

Address. 
City 



.Zone.... State. 
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A cabin of this type was built by the author and his grandson in only 12 mornings. The entire cost was $26. 

Build A Slab Cabin 

By COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 

Want a cabin that costs practically nothing to 
build? Here are the full working instructions 



IT'S the least expensive shack you 
can erect on your favorite hunting 
or shooting ground, because it can 
and should be built of the roughest 
lumber, and you can usually have 
the slabs for the asking from the 
dump of any country sawmill. My 
grandson and I built this one in 12 
mornings at a cost of $26. 

Lay foundations of flat rocks or 
cinder blocks below the sod line. Use 
rough-hewn timbers, 6 x 6's, or even 
2-inch planks spiked together for sills 
and floor beams. Cover all with a 



floor of rough boards, not even 
planed. 

Above floor erect your framework 
of 2 x 4's, or any sturdy poles. We 
used small spruce frees cut in my 
wood lot and peeled. Allow accurate 
openings for windows and door. Let 
eaves overhang walls by 18 inches so 
rain-drip won't hit slabs. 

Cover sides and roof with rough 
boards. Tack tar paper on outside of 
walls, and over it nail on your slabs. 
Use cheap roofing paper. Get cheap 
barn windows, about 2' x 3', from 



your lumber dealer and hinge them 
at sides to open inward, then if 
needed you can tack wire mosquito 
netting outside the openings. 

Make your own door. Don't use 
a "boughten" one. Heat with sheet- 
or cast-iron wood burning stove, or 
use a gas cook stove and lantern. The 
rougher everything is the better, so 
it will be in keeping with its woods 
surroundings. A novice will build a 
better slab cabin than a master car- 
penter. When it's finished, your ef- 
forts will be well worthwhile. 
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Weyerhaeuser Photo 



You can't make plywood from just any old logs. Here timber second-growth fir forest during thinning operations. This 
company's forester inspects pile of small-diameter logs to thinning lets remaining trees grow wood at much faster rate 
see what possibilities are. These logs were harvested from because of lessened competition. Selected logs go to mill* 

MAKING PLYWOOD 

Ever wonder exactly what you're buying when you lay down your 
hard-earned cash for plywood? Here's the inside dope 
on these wood "sandwiches" that you may be using so you can 
put up your cabin fast and strong 
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Barked Douglas fir block waits to move onto lathe at 
Weyerhaeuser plywood plant, Longview, Wash. The 
lathe slices off veneer in thin, unbroken sheet. Then 



this sheet is clipped to right width and dried in "ovens" 
called dry kilns where temperature is carefully regu- 
lated. Then veneer is ready to be made into plywood. 





9 

Weyerhaeuser Photo 




Weyerhaeuser Photo 



"Sandwiches" of veneer are built up in crisscrossed layers 
with special glues called phenolic resins as the sandwich 
filler. Here the plywood sandwich goes into a hot press 
to "set" at high temperatures under tremendous pressures. 



Here's where they trim the plywood panels into that size 
you run across when you go into your lumber dealer to fill 
your needs. Panels are 4' by 8'. In this operation, flaws 
are removed and panel is readied for sanding and shipment. 
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By BILL WOLF 



FIREPLACES 

and Heating Methods 

What would your cabin be without a fireplace? You 
will find prize types, full construction details here 



THERE are many excellent reasons 
why you shouldn't have . a fireplace 
in your cabin. A fireplace will burn 
up a lot of wood. It will complicate 
your building plans. It will give you 
less heat tor your fuel than almost 
any other system. It needs frequent 
attention. 

So what, mink coats cost more 
than rabbit. Champagne is far more 
expensive than beer. And it's far 
easier and cheaper to buy fish in a 
market than to spend your time and 
money to catch them. 

So, you most likely will plan on a 
fireplace. 

Knowing all the drawbacks to it, 
you still will want one. You will want 
it in the same spirit shown by the gal 
who prefers mink to rabbit, or the 
party-thrower who tosses a cham- 
pagne affair instead of tapping a keg, 
or the angler who would rather work 
and sweat to get his fish than catch 
i hem with silver in the market. 

Furthermore, having decided to 
build one, you'll probably also decide 
to make it the best fireplace anyone 
ever saw anywhere, even if you have 
to hand-pick every stone. 

Perhaps you will have a kerosene, 
gasoline or wood range in the kitchen 
for cooking, and you may actually 
heat the cabin with one of those fuel 
oil stoves that look -like a neat old- 
time phonograph cabinet— but the 
fireplace is going to be the center of 
attraction in your living quarters. 

This is only natural, because there 
is something irresistible about a 
hearth and a blaze. People gravitate 
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toward it, drawn by the ancient 
magic of a fire burning where it can 
be seen, felt, and peered into. 

But between your good intentions, 
with which the way to another fiery 
place is reputedly paved, and the ac- 
tual execution of your ideal fireplace 
there's a wide gap. Yet there's nothing 
that will bring you more lasting sat- 
isfaction than a good fireplace, and 
nothing can be more annoying than 
one which doesn't work right. And 
naturally, it's much easier to make a 
miserable fireplace than a good one. 

We will take up two kinds here, 
plus some variations on them. One 
type is the fireplace constructed from 
scratch, with nothing much but 
stones and mortar to work with. The 
other is the fireplace built around a 
prefabricated form, of which there 
are a number on the market. The 
latter method insures uniform con- 
struction, smoke-free draft, and the 
most efficient distribution of the heat. 
If you don't use one of these forms, 
you're handicapping yourself. 

The Primitive Fireplace 

There is one kind of fireplace that 
you can eliminate immediately, al- 
though it can be constructed easily 
from material at hand, and is pic- 
turesque as all get-out. This is the 
fireplace made of logs, joined just as 
the corners of the cabin are with 
rounded notches, and daubed with 
clay. 

It is attractive because it fits right 
into the surroundings, but it is the 
worst possible fire hazard. I would 



hate to go to sleep in a cabin where a 
fire had been burning in such a fire- 
place. There's too good a chance that 
the daubing will come away from 
the logs and let your cabin burn. 

The only way this type might pos- 
sibly be made safe would be to have 
a completely enclosed fireplace and 
chimney form around which to build 
it, and it isn't worth the trouble. 

What about fireplaces and chim- 
neys made of stone, brick, other ma- 
sonry, and adobe? More than likely, 
you will use stone to construct your 
primitive fireplace, without benefit 
of a metal form. Just as likely, you 
will try to get by with stone found 
near your cabin site to save costly 
hauling. These may be rounded river 
stones (pretty to look at in a fire- 
place, but rather difficult to handle 
in building) , irregular field stones 
(also hard to handle, but attractive) , 
or flat slabs broken or blasted from 
the strata of a rock outcropping. The 
flat slabs are easiest to put in place. 

Your best bet is to hire a team and 
a stoneboat to haul the rocks to the 
site, unless you can get a truck. The 
amount of stones you need is easily 
determined. In the first place, you 
probably will want stones for the 
cabin foundation as well as the fire- 
place. So you estimate the quantity 
required, and haul it to the site. You 
will have a huge mound of stones. 
But don't stop when you think you 
have enough. Go out and haul in at 
least three tirpes as many more! 

One of the biggest mysteries of 
cabin building is where do all the 
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THIS is a Heatilator installation with the cold-air inlet 
grilles cleverly placed in the cabinets on either side of 
this fireplace. The warm-air outlets in this setup are in- 



conspicuous. They are placed on the wall and above the 
fireplace. The wire broiler and the long-handled forks 
indicate that the fireplace is also used for cooking meals. 



rocks go? Your stockpile seems to 
vanish as soon as you start putting 
clown the foundation. By the time 
you get the hearth built and start 
erecting the fireplace and chimney, 
you will wish you owned a nearby 
quarry, or had the temporary use of 
a prison work gang. However, that 
is part of the cost you must pay, and 
the sweat mixes well with the mortar. 
But if you build carefully, the result 
will justify all your effort. 

Some things are basic in construc- 
tion whether you build the entire 
fireplace yourself, or use a metal 
form. A smoky fireplace, or one with 
insufficient draft, are liabilities. 

Here are cardinal points to observe 
in building all fireplaces: 

L— Build your stone foundation on 
solid ground, and never on any sort 
of platform or shelf. Extend it far 



enough into the cabin to form a 
hearth. 

2. — Your fireplace must have a 
"throat" where the fireback enters 
the flue. A straight fireback allows 
the downrush of cold air on heavy 
or windy clays, and causes smoking. 
The throat forms a shelf that pre- 
vents this, while allowing the up- 
ward passage of the hot gases and 
air. The usual metal form takes care 
of this, but you must build it in by 
using stones only. 

3. — Your fireplace should not be 
too big for the room, no matter how 
much you like a big blaze. A small 
fire won't work in a big fireplace. A 
big fireplace consumes a lot of wood, 
and can make a small room uncom- 
fortably warm. A 36-inch fireplace 
with a height of 32 inches will heat 
a room with about 300 square feet 



of floor. This is worth remembering. 

4. — Don't make the opening too 
high with the mistaken idea that it 
will give you a better view of the fire. 
An opening that's too high for the 
other dimensions always smokes. 

5. — Build so that a joint where two 
rocks come together is never opposite 
another joint. Mortar has a habit of 
breaking aw<ay in time, and a straight- 
through joint from the inside of the 
fireplace or Hue to the walls could be 
disastrous. 

6. — A low, squat chimney is just as 
bad as a tall, narrow one. A chimney 
built near overhanging trees, or near 
a higher part of your cabin, often will 
puff smoke into the room from down- 
eddies of air caused by the obstruc- 
tions. The chimney should be at least 
three feet above a level roof, and 
about two feet above the ridge of a 
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THE "THROAT" of the fireplace is 
shown in this cross-section. If build- 
ing your own, it's important to con- 
struct this throat which is the narrow- 
est part above lintel where fireplace 
enters flue. Shelf formed by throat 
checks wind which is cause of smok- 
ing. Refer to text of this article for 
the dimensions. 



peak roof. Keep the figures in mind. 

7. — If your fireplace smokes, look 
for the causes just mentioned in 
point 6. If they are not present, the 
smoking usually can be cured by rais- 
ing the height of the chimney, or by 
lowering the height of the fireplace 
opening. If you're trying to lower the 
opening, experiment with a board, 
plywood or a sheet of metal large 
enough to fit across the top of the 
opening. When the fireplace is smok- 
ing, gradually lower this mask until 
the smoking stops. Mark this point, 
and then fill in the upper opening 
with a metal hood, or even new 
masonry. 

8. — Let your fireplace be an inde- 
pendent structure— that is, never use 
it as a support for logs in building 
your cabin. 

9. — Always locate your fireplace 
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away from doors, or where room 
traffic will be heavy. Its chief attrac- 
tion is a certain coziness, which is 
lost if the group about it will be dis- 
turbed. 

10.— Keep the fireplace in harmony 
with the room, in size and looks. A 
tile fireplace would be out of place 
in a log cabin, for instance. 

Construction Details 

Little suggestion will be given here 
about sizes, because each fireplace 
will vary according to the room's size 
and needs, and your own whims. 
Theoretically, at least, a fireplace can 
be almost any size. 

Many of the old farmhouses in 
eastern Pennsylvania had fireplaces 
that would take a six-foot log, and I 
have seen some that even had seats 
inside them at the ends! But fuel was 
plentiful in those early days, and a 
lot of cooking was done at the fire- 
place. 

Thirty inches is a practical height 
for most fireplaces under six feet in 
width, although 40 inches is not too 
high for anything from four to six 
feet wide. The following table con- 
tains sizes recommended in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's Farm- 
ers' Bulletin No. 1889, Fireplaces and 
Chimneys. 
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The minimum back (horizontal) 
column refers to the actual width of 
the fireplace. The fireplace often 
tapers to a narrower rear since the 
angle thus created reflects more heat 
into the room, and also saves on fuel. 

However, such a taper makes it 
difficult to use larger pieces of wood. 
You will have to choose between 
economy in using smaller wood, or 
convenience and longer burning from 
bigger firewood. 

If you're building your own lire- 
place in the woods where firewood 
should be reasonably plentiful, it 
might be advisable to use the straight 
sides with the same width front and 
rear. 

The same U.S. Department of 




DETAILS of a Fyro-Place installation. The cold-air inlets are at the bot- 
tom and the warm-air inlets are at the top. The dark portion shown here 
is the metal form around which the insulation and the masonry are built. A 
safety measure is the way in which the hearth comes well out into room. 
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BUILDER of this fireplace, constructed around a Superior Fireplace Company's "Heatform," made the warm- 
air inlets beneath the mantel a part of the stone construction. The cold-air inlets are at the bottom sides. 



Agriculture source recommends a ce- 
ment mortar for the masonry of one 
part portland cement, one part hy- 
drated lime, six parts clean sand, 
measured by volume. Firebrick, how- 
ever, should be set in fire clay. Fire- 
brick is not necessary with good stone 
masonry, but it helps give you better 
heat and better burning. 

The "throat" mentioned earlier is 
shown in the drawing of a vertical 
cross-section. It is formed by sloping 
the upper part of the fireback for- 
ward until it restricts the opening 
where the fireback enters the flue. 
The ledge formed by the top of the 
throat checks downrushing winds. 
This ledge should be approximately 
five inches up the flue from the bot- 
tom of the lintel, with about three 
to four inches between the throat 
and the flue at the narrowest part. 

Unless you're a good stone mason, 
don't try to build a stone arch for 
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the front of your fireplace. The out- 
ward thrust of an arch is heavy 
against the sidewalls. It is better to 
finish the front with a straight lintel 
(the top of the actual opening) 
formed by setting in two heavy metal 
bars two and one-half by one-half 
inch to support the stones over the 
opening. You most likely will want a 
mantel-shelf of stone or hewn timber. 
Remember, in that case, to project 
the walls of the fireplace far enough 
into the room to allow for the shelf. 

How your fireplace looks to those 
gathered around it, depends upon 
your own ingenuity, sense of design, 
and patience in construction. 

"Prefabricated" Fireplaces 

Many of the construction prob- 
lems you might encounter are solved 
immediately by purchasing one of 
the metal forms that are available. A 
metal form practically guarantees 



that the actual fireplace will be 
shaped right and that it will be the 
right size, since the stone is built 
around it. But such a form does not 
guarantee that it can overcome sloppy 
workmanship in building the chim- 
ney. 

Another plus factor is that these 
forms give off infinitely more heat 
than a plain fireplace through a sys- 
tem of ducts that save a lot of the 
warm air that otherwise would go up 
the chimney. 

An ordinary fireplace heats only 
through radiation, just like a camp- 
fire. Your front, if you're within the 
range of radiation from the blaze, 
will be warm. But your back may be 
cold. The far corners ol the room 
may be downright chilly, and other 
rooms do not benefit. In fact, they 
sometimes are made colder because 
of the fire which sets up circulation 
of cold air by drawing it into the bot- 
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A LARGE FIREPLACE for a large room was built around the Heatform in this western log structure. 



torn of the fireplace. Odd but true. 

Fireplaces constructed around met- 
al forms also draw in cold air at the 
bottom— but with a difference. It 
comes in— either from the outside or 
the room itself— through grilles. Then 
it passes up over the heating influ- 
ence of the fire, and flows back into 
the room through ducts set into the 
fireplace. This heated air also can be 
led by ducts into other rooms. 

Details differ on the various mod- 
els. But basically that's what happens 
in all modern fireplaces built around 
a form. The forms make a more ef- 
ficient heating unit of your fireplace. 
Electric fans sometimes are used to 
increase the circulation of air. 

In effect, the metal form is an en- 
tire fireplace in itself, requiring only 
masonry built around it. Usually the 
form consists of a firebox, a throat, 
a downdraft shelf, damper, and 
smoke dome. Among the manufac- 
turers are such firms as Heatilator, 
Inc., which makes the Heatilator; 
The Superior Fireplace Company, 
makers of the Heatform Fireplace; 
and the Price National Corporation, 
with its Fyro-Place. Their brochures 



contain many ideas for interiors built 
around such metal forms. 

The manufacturers contend that 
their products are an economy in the 
long run because they save construc- 
tion time, materials, and fuel. They 
also save you a lot of headaches. 

Accessories available from some of 
the manufacturers include steel bar 
grates which hold wood better than 
andirons in such fireboxes, a swing- 
out fireplace crane (which can be 
welded to the unit at the factory or 
installed by you) for cooking, and 
ash dumps. 

Fireplace Miscellany 

- Don't overlook the possibility of 
corner and raised-hearth fireplaces 
for your cabin or cottage. A corner 
fireplace is unobtrusive, and allows 
the use of the side wall for window 
space. The raised hearth makes fire- 
tending easier, and puts the blaze on 
a pleasant level. 

A fireplace should be more than 
something to look at and heat with. 
Utilize it in your cabin for cooking. 
A swingout crane and a heavy iron 
pot will take care of stews and dishes 



that require long, slow cooking. 
Water can be heated over it for hot 
drinks in the cool evenings. Steaks 
can be broiled over the flames if you 
use care in selecting the wood. Po- 
tatoes can be wrapped in aluminum 
foil and roasted in the coals. Ditto 
with "roasting ears." And did you 
ever try half of a chicken broiled be- 
tween wire holders over fireplace 
coals? 

At least one firm makes hot water 
coils to use fireplace heat to warm a 
tank of water. I have stayed in cabins 
in northern Quebec where the sole 
source of hot water was a tank heated 
in just this manner, and there always 
was plenty for showers, dishes and 
household use except in the very first 
minutes of the morning before the 
fire was going. 

As soon as your fireplace and chim- 
ney are built, test them. Build a fire 
of some wood that will smoke. 
Smother the top of the chimney with 
a wet blanket, and check for leaks in 
the masonry. If you find any, repair 
them right then. 

Chimney fires sometimes strike and 
can be serious in a cabin that's roofed 
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FRONT CUTAWAY VIEW 

CUTAWAY illustrates the principle of the Heatform operation. 



with shingles or shakes. One of the 
oldest remedies known to man is still 
available— throw large quantities of 
common salt on the fire. 

The walls of a stone fireplace 
should never be less than 12 inches 
thick, but the builder ordinarily 
makes them heavier anyhow for 
graceful design. 

Other Heating Methods 

Few cabins or cottages occupied on 
a part-time basis have basements, and 
consequently no furnaces. And yet 
a fireplace is not always satisfactory 
as the sole source of heat. 

The value of a coal or wood range 
in the kitchen should not be over- 
looked in such a case, especially if 
the kitchen is more or less open, and 
is a part of the living quarters. There 
is something about a range, with its 
kettle of water boiling and its sur- 
rounding aura of warmth, that is al- 
most as friendly as a fireplace. The 
ideal would be to have such a range 
for cool weather cooking and heat- 
ing, and a modern gasoline or kero- 
sene stove for warm weather cooking. 

The Franklin stove, which amounts 
to a metal fireplace set out in the 
room and requiring nothing more 
than a pipe to the roof instead of a 
chimney, if you wish, is a good heat- 



ing device. It is a more efficient user 
of fuel than a fireplace is. 

For that cabin away back in the 
woods where transportation is tough, 
there are collapsible metal camp 
stoves available. These can be car- 
ried in on your back if necessary. 
Make sure you have stones or a sheet 
of metal between such a stove and 
the wooden floor. Their bottoms get 
nearly as hot as their top and sides. 
And of course you will need stove 
pipe. 

The same thing is true of "chunk 
stoves," as we call those designed to 
take a large chunk of wood all at one 
gulp. Some of these are horizontal, 
some vertical. But all are made of 
relatively thin metal which can get 
red hot fast. 

I don't know of any quicker way 
to heat a cabin than by building a 
blaze in one of these chunk stoves. 
They burn a lot of fuel, but by care- 
fully picking a knotty chunk of good 
hardwood and stopping down the 
drafts, I have often kept some 
warmth in the stove from bedtime to 
morning. 

Where fuel oil is available, one of 
the many "room heaters" is an excel- 
lent addition to your cabin. Com- 
bined with a fireplace, it will heat 
the cabin of ordinary dimensions. 



before you build or remodel 
your 

FIREPLACE 

be sure you have complete 
information about 
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' FRONT CUTAWAY VIEW /-iL.j' 

HIATFORM* MODEL "A" 

Heatform is a double-walled metal unit. Its heat- 
ing chambers capture and circulate to all parts 
of the room and even into adjoining rooms heat 
lost up the chimney by the old-fashioned fire- 
place. Heatform prevents construction mistakes 
which cause smoke trouble, because it is a per- 
fect guide (hearth to flue) around which anyone 
can build the masonry to complete a fireplace of 
any design. 

Heatform maintains the cheerful glow of the 
open fire. It saves fuel and assures you of an 
efficient heat circulating fireplace. Proved by 
thirty years of use in homes and cabins every- 
where. 

A Heatform fireplace costs but little more. The 
unit consists of the firebox, throat, smoke dome, 
and damper, replacing materials and some la- 
bor necessary in the construction of the ordinary 
fireplace. 

Comparison with other simitar units wilt convince 
you fhaf ONLY Heatform has these exclusive 
features which produce more heat and give 
more years of service: 

1. Air heating chambers surround the firebox, also 
the front and sides of the dome, and super-heat- 
ing air passages at each end of and through 
the throat, connecting lower and upper heating 
chambers; all of which adds more heating sur- 
face, eliminates dead air-pockets, and assures 
contact of air to all heating surface and greater 
air circulation. 

2. Larger cool-air inlets and warm-air outlets de- 
liver a greater volume of warm air circulation. 

3. Die-formed ridges in the boiler-plate metal fire- 
box add greater strength and control war page, 
and are more pleasing to the eye than fiat 
metal. 

4. Rear outer lining slopes forward permitting 
masonry downdraft shelf which seals all metal 
parts beneath the chimney. Nothing to rust out. 

\ SOLD THRU BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for FREE illustrated folder 
—or enclose 50 cents (postage & handling) for 
(11" x 9") 36-page Book of 50 beautiful interiors 
and fireplace designs selected from our National 
Prise Photo Contest. 

(*) HEATFORM is the registered trademark of 

SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 

Dept. S A C 541 Dept. S A C 541 

1700 E. 15th St. % 601 North' Point Rd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. Baltimore 6 t Maryland 
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Mike Kesterton Photo 

This is the real McCoy— a trapper's log cabin way up in northern Saskatchewan where you get 60-below temperatures. 



Log Cabins Can 
Take It 

By JEFF CAMERON 

Sure, log cabins look good and they're fairly easy and 
cheap to build. But how can you be 
certain yours will turn back rugged weather? 
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LOG cabins look rugged enough, 
but are they really comfortable? 

The kind of comfort you get out 
of a log cabin depends pretty much 
on how well you do two things: plan 
it, and build it. You can't get by 
with doing just one of them well. 
The best planning in the world 
won't do you much good if the build- 
ing job is sloppy. And professional 
style building will be pretty well 
squandered on a cabin that's got a 
jumbled floor plan or is spoiled by 
an ill-chosen site. 

But just put good planning and 
careful building together and, man, 
you've got a cabin that will buck 
any kind of weather you can name. 

What about 60-below weather like 
the cabins in these pictures have to 
stand up against? A tight roof, well- 
chinked walls, and the right kind of 
stove or fireplace take care of that. 
Rain? No problem at all with that 
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roof and a site that won't let you get 
flooded out during high water. High 
winds? Your solid construction will 
take it, and you've built away from 
any really big trees that might wreck 
your cabin if they were knocked 
clown. 

Summer heat? Though you're not 
under big trees, you're close enough 
by so that the cabin gets afternoon 
shade, and if you're close to water 
you get a breeze. Dark days? You've 
planned on enough windows to let 
in plenty of light. Bugs? Screens 
work just as well on a log cabin as 
on any other structure. 

There's no getting away from it— 
a well-planned, solidly-built log 
cabin will take all kinds of woods 
weather, and it will lit the surround- 
ings better than any other kind of 
structure you can build. 

So plan well and build carefully, 
and you'll have years of comfort. 



famous 

KNOW YOUR DUCKS 
AND GEESE 

book is now available 
in a handy pocket-size 
edition at 50 cents. 




In answer to hundreds of requests for a 
handy guide which can be carried in 
your pocket and used in the field, 
SPORTS AFIELD magazine has produced 
this remarkable value. 
This pocket-size edition of KNOW YOUR 
DUCKS AND GEESE contains 32 full- 
color paintings by Angus Shortt, the of- 
ficial artist of Ducks Unlimited, showing 
North American ducks and geese in all 
the glory of their plumage. 
The descriptive text in this book is an 
encyclopedia of authentic facts about 
ducks and geese by B. W. Cartwright, 
the chief naturalist of Ducks Unlimited. 

* 

KNOW YOUR DUCKS AND GEESE 
is now on safe at all newsstands. 
Get your copy today. 

★ 

If your newsdealer cannot supply you, tend 50 
cent* for a copy, to 

SPORTS AFIELD 
250 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The ADIRONDACK 

Shelter 

By BILL WOLF 

Wont the snugness of o cabin plus the freedom 

of being out under the stors? Then here is what you 

are looking for. Very easy to build, too 



HAVE you ever spent a night in an 
Adirondack shelter? With a big fire 
going out front, plenty of dry fire- 
wood in reserve, with the packsacks 
hung on wooden pegs and the sleep- 
ing bags spread out, a night in such 
a shelter can be one of the most sat- 
isfying experiences that you can ever 
have. 

You are secure against the worst 
storm the elements could pitch at 
you. You can be warm on the coldest 
night simply by throwing on more 
firewood. You are indoors and out- 
doors at the same time. 

This shelter is a cross between an 
open canvas lean-to tent and a log 
cabin. It is enclosed on three sides, 
with a wide open front that catches 
the heat from the fire and beams it 
down on you inside. In effect, it is a 
big reflector oveii with you as the 
nicely-toasted product. 

The feeling is entirely different 
from that experienced in a cabin. 
You are more a part of the night out- 
side, and more a part of the daylight 
that comes streaming in as soon as 
the sun is up. The Adirondack shel- 
ter provides a strange combination 
of a cabin's snugness with the free- 
dom of being out under the stars and 
sun. 

There are many Adirondack shel- 
ters scattered over the nation, because 
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it grew beyond the New York State 
mountains that gave it its name. The 
simplicity of the design, the ease of 
construction, and the practical shel- 
ter it provides for an overnight stay 
or one of a week's duration account 
for its popularity. 

Fishing clubs build them along 
streams for just what their name 
means— "shelter" when needed. Other 
stales took to erecting them along 
trails on state land, just as New York 
does. The U.S. Forest Service has put 
them in some of our national forests. 

But surprisingly few individuals 
construct Adirondack shelters. And 
the only reason that I can guess is 
lack of familiarity with the structure, 
and no knowledge of its many uses. 

Suppose you and several of your 
friends like to fish a certain stream 
that's so remote that getting to it 
takes up most of your first day. You 
don't like to make a camping trip out 
of a fishing trip, but you have to stay 
at least two nights to get in one full 
day of fishing. So you pack in tents 
and other paraphernalia for camping. 

Setting up and maintaining your 
camp takes up fishing time. It would 
be a lot better if you had a cabin 
along the stream. But maybe you 
don't want to lug in everything 
needed to build one. 

Or, perhaps you and your compan- 



ions like to spend your week of deer 
hunting in your own camp deep in 
the woods. I say "week" because that 
seems to be the standard length of 
the winter vacation trip taken by so 
many deer hunters. 

A fixed camp back in the bush 
means carrying in a large tent, a col- 
lapsible stove, and other gear. Some 
hunters construct tent shacks (de- 
scribed elsewhere in this Annual) 
with board floors, side walls of slabs 
or logs, and canvas stretched over a 
framework. This also requires lug- 
ging in canvas and a heating device 
which demand a lot of effort for so 
short a stay. 

An Adirondack shelter seems to be 
the answer. It would give the fisher- 
men a fixed base to which they need 
carry only grub and sleeping equip- 
ment. And it would be ready the 
minute they arrived. The deer hunt- 
ers would eliminate their heaviest 
burdens of canvas and collapsible 
stove. And their shelter would be 
warm on the coldest night. Just 
throw on another log. 

Other uses will occur to the in- 
dividual with specific needs. Such a 
shelter is a nice adjunct to your log 
cabin. 

Canoes can be stored in it, and 
moved out to be replaced by cots if 
you get an overflow of guests, And 
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N.T. State Conservation Dept. 

This Adirondack shelter, or lean-to, is one maintained struction in the rear end and the front faced with plank 
by New York State's Conservation Department along over sawed ends of logs. This shelter is for the use of 
one of its canoe routes. Note the rounded-notch con- general public. Although simply built, it is excellent. 



; building one of these shelters is good 
practice for future cabin building. 
If it's constructed on the spot where 
you are going to erect a cabin, it will 
»ive you a base of operations, and an 
auxiliary building when the cabin is 
finished. 

The first thing to do is to get per- 
mission to build. This may mean 
renting, leasing, or even buying the 
[land, and acquiring the right to cut 
timber on it. This is important, no 
matter how annoying, because you 
don't want to see your effort wasted. 

Chances are, you will learn after a 
lot of search that the land is owned 
by some bank in a big city, belongs 
to an estate about which nobody 
gives a hang, or is owned by some 
corporation that scarcely knows it 
possesses it. Since it is remote, it prob- 
ably has little value, and your cost 
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will be minor whether you buy or 
lease it. But get permission. Such a 
shelter will last you many years, and 
you wouldn't want to be dispossessed 
soon after building it. 

Planning is no problem at all. You 
decide beforehand on the size. The 
number of logs required to raise it 
to any height will be determined by 
the diameter of the timber available. 
The only building material you must 
carry in is roofing, unless you want 
to try splitting out shakes or shingles. 
You also can take in a grate and mor- 
tar for the fireplace, and spikes for 
drift-pinning the logs. 

Just don't plan too large a shelter. 
One that is 8' x 12' on the inside di- 
mension is just about standard, with 
an eight-foot height at the highest 
point. Several persons can be com- 
fortable in a shelter this size, the logs 



won't be so large that they are diffi- 
cult to handle, and the proportions 
are good. 

Your site will have been chosen 
with attention to drainage, nearby 
drinking water, available wood sup- 
ply both for building and burning. 
No matter how remote the stream, 
someone is bound to travel along it. 
There is no sense in sticking the shel- 
ter right out where it can be seen 
easily from the water. 

This may rob you of a good view, 
but save you from vandalism. Set it 
back from the stream, because only 
hunters travel much in the actual 
woods, and you probably will be oc- 
cupying the shelter yourself in hunt- 
ing season. 

You'll have to make at least two 
trips in to construct your shelter. 
(Unless otherwise noted, I am talk- 



ing about a shelter that is being built 
back in the bush, removed from a 
road or water route over which sup- 
plies could be hauled) . The first trip 
must be made in spring or early 
summer to cut, peel and stack the 
logs for drying. The second trip is 
for the actual building. 

The kinds of wood to select, and 
ways of peeling and stacking it are 
discussed in another article in this 
Annual. You will have to decide 
whether you want saw-cut ends to 
the logs, or primitive ends cut with 
an ax. The illustrations show sawed 
logs. Govern your equipment on that 
first trip in accordingly. Take axes— 
and saws if you need them. It is pos- 
sible to purchase collapsible or fold- 
ing buck saws, or Swede saws, for 
easy transportation back into the 
bush. 

Cut the side logs about three feet 
longer than the inside dimension to 
allow for the notching and projec- 
tion, unless you decide to follow Fig- 
ure D in the full-page illustration 
and finish off the ends by spiking on 
a split log. In that case, logs are cut 
shorter. 

The bottom logs should be larger 
than the others to provide a firm 
foundation— say 14 inches— while the 
others are 10 inches in diameter. 
Nothing smaller than eight inches 
should be used, by the way. The. 
"deacon seat" (the log facing the 
fireplace) can be cut to fit the inside 
dimensions of the shelter as shown 
in the finished structure at the bot- 
tom of the illustration, or it can be a 
foundation log as pictured in Fig- 
ure A. 

In either case, it must be hewn fiat 
on the upper side. Use your biggest 
log for this since it provides a com- 
fortable place for sitting before the 
fire and for eating. As a lesser func- 
tion, it keeps sparks from rolling into 
the shelter. 

Your log-cutting trip is made in 
the spring because the logs peel easier 



then. You can peel them with an ax 
if you wish. But one or two draw- 
knives will make your job easier. A 
regular barking spud may be too diffi- 
cult to carry. On this same trip, col- 
lect rocks for the corners, and for the 
stone foundation that should go un- 
der the bottom logs. There is no floor 
in this shelter, so your logs must rest 
on a foundation banked with dirt to 
keep wind from creeping into the 
structure. 

Allowing six months for the piled 
timber to season, you should be able 
to build by October. That's a good 
time to be in the woods anyhow, 
especially if you're building a place 
that you can use in the hunting sea- 
son. Now is the time to remember 
everything that will be needed— rope 
for moving the logs easily as shown 
under Building Techniques, a com- 
pass or divider for marking the 
notches, axes, a saw, spikes, an auger 
to bore holes to receive wooden pegs 
on the interior for hanging things up, 
roofing nails, and roofing. 

If you can get flat rocks, you can 
avoid using cement for your founda- 
tion and fireplace. It's no fun to lug 
a bag of cement over a mountain 
trail. You will need a spade (a col- 
lapsible army trenching tool is all 
right) to bank dirt around the foun- 
dation. 

The roof is the main problem far 
back in the woods. Even with gable 
and purlin construction, and the pur 
lins 24 inches apart, it would take 
30- inch shakes to span the roof sup- 
ports with proper overlap, and short- 
er shingles wouldn't do at all. At the 
risk of heresy in suggesting such a 
thing for a truly outdoor structure, 
I would recommend taking in a piece 
of strong canvas cut to roof size and 
shape, and a can of dark green paint. 
Put the canvas on (and it should be 
cut large enough to allow overlap at 
the edges) and paint it. It's quick 
and simple, and solves the problem 
of no roof boards. Use deck paint, 



and don't forget to use a good brush. 

Once the foundation logs are in 
place, several men can run up a shel- 
ter in a surprisingly short while. The 
rounded notch is the only one ad-1 
vised for the shelter. The higher your 
shelter gets, the shorter and easier to 
handle are the logs. A ladder suffi- 
cient for this job can be made by cut- 
ting an eight-inch tree with plenty 
of branches, and trimming the 
branches so they make "rungs." A 
full day of work should enable you, 
to sleep under your own roof for the! 
first time, even if you have to wait 
until next morning to paint the roof. 

If the front is finished as in Illus- 
tration D with a split log facing the 
sawed ends of the logs, the side logs 
should be held together securely with 
drift or toenail pinning, plus spikes 
driven in from the facing log. The 
round-notch corner, advocated for 
this structure, is secure without much 
pinning in a shelter this size. 

The fireplace shown in the main 
illustration is a combination cooking- 
and-heating affair. The grate can be 
removed after the meal, so that more 
wood can be piled on for warmth. 
The shape reflects the heat toward 
the open front of the shelter. If 
you're building a fireplace far back 
m the woods without benefit of ce- 
ment, ingenuity will have to be used. 
But the primary object of the fire- 
place is to heat the cabin, and the re- 
flector shape should be maintained. 
It should be seven feet out from the 
deacon seat. 

Where cement is available without 
back-carrying, you might want to 
construct a fireplace such as the one 
shown in front of the Oregon shelter. 
This fireplace is a double-ender. The 
front facing the cabin provides heat 
only. The half facing the opposite di- 
rection is for cooking only. The two 
blazes solve the problem of how to 
have a small, controlled fire for cook- 
ing, when a big one is needed for 
warmth. 



ADIRONDACK SHELTER (see facing page). In the Figure 
A are shown 8' x 12' inside dimensions. Fireplace should 
be about 7 feet in front of the cross log known as the 
"deacon seat," to get the maximum of heat reflected 
into the shelter which, in turn, reflects it down on the 
occupants. The deacon seat is one of the bottom foun- 
dation logs in Figure A, whereas in finished drawing 
below the seat has been set between the two logs. 
Method is optional. Figure B shows a side elevation and 
C and D picture two ways of finishing the gable end. In 
Figure D is also shown how the sawed ends of the side 



logs can be faced with half of a split log, thus eliminat- 
ing notching. Notching however gives the more primitive 
appearance. The same primitive appearance can be also 
enhanced by hewing the ends of logs with an ax instead 
of leaving them sawed off flat as shown. Roofing shown 
here is done with the aid of roofing boards over which 
shingles can be placed. In the backwoods, where getting 
boards may be difficult, you might split out long shakes 
(30 to 36 inches) then place them on the purlins or 
cross rafters, or use canvas as a covering. Paint it in 
some color you feel will harmonize with the surroundings. 
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We're proud 
to announce... 
SPORTS AFIELD S 

BRAND NEW 

GUN ANNUAL 




Here's a must for the man with a 
gun! 

If you've ever handled a gun 
with loving care, you can't afford to 
miss this informative Gun Annual. 

Prepared by Pete Brown, Sports 
Afleld's famous Gun Editor, the 
comprehensive GUN ANNUAL is 
sure to excite all gunners. 

Its expertly written, well-illus- 
trated articles are all brand-new 
material, sure to make great read- 
ing whether your chief interest is 
rifles, shotguns, hand guns, foreign 
guns or old guns. 

SPORTS AF I ELD'S 144 -page GUN 
ANNUAL is now on sale at all 
newsstands. Price 754. 

If your newsdealer cannot supply you, write to; 

SPORTS AFIELD 

250 West 55fh Street, New York 19, N. Y. 




OREGON SHELTER is fine for deep-snow country because of the 
steep pitch of its sides. The roofing shown here is of split shakes 
but any kind can be used if roofing boards are employed. The 
fireplace is a double-ender — one side facing cabin for heating 
purposes, the opposite to be used when it is time for cooking. 



If the Adirondack shelter (which 
is also often called an open camp, or 
an Adirondack lean-to ) is to be built 
where supplies are easily obtained, 
you can roof it any way you wish, 
and use cement for the foundation 
stones and the fireplace. 

For a cabin of 8' x 12' inside di- 
mensions, you will need approxi- 
mately 300 board feet of seven- 
eighths by eight-inch shiplap roof 
boards, two and one half squares of 
split cedar shingles, or composition 
shingles, and a quarter keg of gal- 
vanized roofing nails. Three bags of 
cement will take care of the stone 
foundation and the fireplace, and 100 
pounds of oakum should be enough 
for the chinking if you have done a 
competent job of fitting the logs so 
they do not need too much caulking. 
In the woods, use sphagnum moss for 
chinking, pounding it in well, or nail 
one and one-half-inch saplings be- 
tween the logs. 

The Oregon shelter pictured is a 
half-brother to the Adirondack open 



camp, although its construction dif- 
fers radically. The construction is so 
simple and so adaptable to improvis- 
ing, that detailed plans are not neces- 
sary. 

The steep pitch of the sides makes 
the Oregon shelter ideal for deep 
snows, and such shelters are often 
used on ski trails. Long shakes, split 
out of straight-grained wood, provide 
the roofing illustrated. Slab siding 
can also be used, or— by adding roof- 
ing boards— you can use shingles of 
any kind. The bench and table inside 
are built of small split logs. 

Neither shelter requires a floor ex- 
cept the dry earth, which will become 
packed hard with frequent use, un- 
less the drainage is poor. But the site 
should have been picked carefully in 
the first place to avoid the necessity 
of flooring. 

And now, go to it. Build one of 
America's novel contributions to 
architecture. They're really beautiful 
in their natural setting because they 
are both simple and functional. 
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Here's Your Cabin 

P. D. Q. 

By BILL WOLF 

Want a cabin in a package? You can have one delivered 
to your site for a few hundred dollars or more — it's all 
up to what you care to spend. Here are some of them 



One of these days, while driving 
around a lakeshore, you might see 
what is obviously a cabinsite with 
a prepared foundation of stone or 
concrete, but no other evidence of 
building. So if you're motoring that 
way a week later, it may come as a 
bit of a shock to see a complete log 
cabin set on that foundation, with 
smoke rising from the chimney, 
while the occupants sit on the porch 
overlooking the lake. 

Such magic in building is due en- 
tirely to American ingenuity in con- 
struction methods, and would even 
startle the pioneers who weren't too 
bad themselves at putting a cabin 
together fast. 

What happened in that short week 
was this: A truck drove up one morn- 
ing, loaded well above the cab with 
lumber, including window frames, 
half-logs, flooring, roofing, shingles. 
Unlike ordinary lumber, however, it 
was unloaded in large panels, all 
joined together, ready to slip into 
place so that construction could be 
covered in giant strides. 

The floor went down; the sides 
went up; the roof was put on; the 
cabin was covered; the interior 
finished like clockwork. It was only 
a matter of several days until the 
cabin was ready for occupancy except 



for any interior painting or varnish- 
ing that had to be done. The work 
was done by a few men. It could 
have been done even faster with a 
larger crew. 

Cabins like this are known by 
many names— prefabricated, section- 
al, ready-built, and so on. Regardless 
of differences in methods among the 
numerous companies producing 
them, the idea behind all of them 
is that everything but the actual 
erection of the frame and walls, roof 
and floor is done by the manufac- 
turers. The builders simply follow 
numbered, diagramed plans, and put 
the cabin together in sections. 

The whole cabin usually is trans- 
ported in one truckload if the site 
is a reasonable distance from the 
factory. Long hauls are made by 
freight. Plumbing, heating, and 
lighting (and sometimes the fin- 
ished floor) usually are left up to 
the purchaser, because these things 
differ greatly according to locality 
and individual tastes. 

I*t amounts to getting a cabin in a 
package, complete in most cases 
down to the last nail that will be 
needed. The manufacturing com- 
panies are rather scrupulously fair 
about listing exactly what you will 
get in the "package," and what you 



can purchase extra if you wish at 
additional cost. 

The extras usually consist of rustic 
stairways, double-deck bunk beds, 
wall cabinets, flower boxes, built-in 
sinks, optional hardwood floors, win- 
dow screens, screen doors, and storm 
sash. 

Plan Your Own 

Most objections to prefabricated, 
sectional log-siding cabins hinge 
around the idea that the plans are 
prefabricated, too. The buyer feels 
that he has no chance to express his 
own ideas of how a cabin should be 
laid out. 

It is true that the manufacturers 
have standard models, offering in 
themselves a rather wide choice of 
floor plans. 

Such standardization works to the 
buyer's benefit since factory-cut parts, 
all made exactly alike, keep down 
the costs. 

If the parts had to be custom-cut 
according to varying specifications, 
one of the chief savings made pos- 
sible through prefabrication would 
be lost. A person doesn't have to be 
a skilled carpenter to erect a sec- 
tional cabin, and the standardized 
pieces effect a real saving in labor if 
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Here is a Brownlee sectional cabin being delivered to the site selected by the owner. Universal Homes & Wood Prod- 
ucts of Detroit, Michigan, makes this cabin. If none of the standard units suit your taste you can plan your own type. 



builders are hired for the job, be- 
cause there is little or no cutting or 
fitting to be done. 

But it is not true that your individ- 
ual preferences have no chance. If 
you went haywire and got an insane 
craving for a cabin 100 feet long by 
10 feet wide, it wouldn't stump the 
manufacturers— although it might 
puzzle them. All they would have to 
do to fill the order would be to send 
sufficient panels, doors, window sec- 
tions, and other ready-cut material. 

The truth is, sectional building 
offers you more flexibility than work- 
ing with round logs, especially if you 
stay within the limits of standard 
panel sizes and don't, for instance, 
insist upon a room being one-half 
foot shorter or longer than a pre- 
scribed number of sections would 
make it. Joining the corners is one 
of the major problems in designing 
and building a cabin of round logs. 
But it is no problem at all with pre- 
fabricated sections. 

If you like, you can combine units 
into a larger structure, or you can 
plan to add units in the future. Or 
you can plan your entire cabin to 
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your own specifications. But once 
again, you will be wise to keep di- 
mensions within the limits of factory 
cut parts. 

If none of their standard units will 
please you, most factories are willing 
to help you plan your own. The 
Penobscot Cabin Company, of Cam- 
den, Maine, for instance, has a free 
designing service. You send a rough 
sketch of your ideas, the company 
designs the cabin from it, sends draw- 
ings for approval, and then has them 
blueprinted. 

Universal Homes & Wood Prod- 
ucts, of Detroit, Michigan, which 
now makes the Brownlee sectional 
log cabin, has dealers who are 
trained to assist in adapting stand- 
ard factory-fabricated construction 
to individual specifications. These 
firms illustrate two of the methods 
used to help you get what you want. 

The Cost 

It is difficult to give an idea of 
prefabricated cabin costs because 
they differ so widely due to different 
materials, different construction, and 



varying degrees of completeness in 
the "package." The prices do not 
vary much among the competing 
companies, except where one uses 
more expensive material and con- 
struction. The only thing possible is 
to take one firm's prices and use 
them as a sort of index. 

A bit of explanation about the fol- 
lowing prices: Where the word "un- 
der" is used, it means mighty close 
to the figure quoted. Ditto for "more 
than." The prices refer to a standard 
unit, single construction (see Con- 
struction Details for differences be- 
tween single and double walls) , with 
one flooring (double floors are ex- 
tra) , no ceiling paneling. In other 
words, a plain cabin that can be 
furnished and occupied, complete 
with hardware, roofing, windows, 
doors and other essentials. The price 
usually is f.o.b. 

The cheapest unit available is an 
8' x 12' tourist cabin, which is sim- 
ply a room that size, and nothing 
more, with two windows and one 
door. This costs a little more than 
$600. A 12' x 12' tourist cabin costs 
under $800. A double tourist cabin 
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The beginning of the erection of the Brownlee sectional cabin. The sections have been laid out in the picture above. 
In view shown below the side walls, complete with the windows, are being put up. Cabins are erected very quickly. 
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Now the roof is being put on. Usually it is only a matter of several days before a cabin is ready for the owners to 
move in, except for painting, varnishing. Naturally, the larger the crew of workmen used on job, the faster it's done. 




In these days of prefabricated log cabins, you don't have to be satisfied with the humble type that housed the pioneers. 
Shown in photograph above and the one below are Brownlee types that certainly offer you a nice choice in designs. 




Another Brownlee prefab log cabin. One thing to keep in mind is the fact that to keep the price low the manufacturer 
must turn out standard, and not custom jobs. If you want variations of your own design, it will cost you more money. 



with space for bath costs around 
$1,400 in 24' x 12' size. 

Tourist cabins are mentioned only 
because of their practical use for 
sportsmen who might want a simple 
shelter with room for a bed, a table, 
some chairs, and a small stove. An 
11' x 9' Adirondack shelter (not a 
cabin, but open on one side) can be 
purchased for around $450 with floor 
assembly included. 

A "sportsman cabin" of 20' x 20' 
is a little more than $1,600. A simple 
standard cabin of 20' x 20', contain- 
ing a living room, a bedroom, 4' x 6' 
bathroom, and kitchen space in an 
offset of the living room, is a bit 
more than $1,800. A two-bedroom 
cabin 24' x 20' with a floored, over- 
head loft for extra sleeping or storage 
room is under $2,500. Porch and fire- 
place in both these models are not 
included. 

A 52' x 24' log home— getting out 
of the "cabin" class— has two bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen-dining 
room, utility room, bathroom, hall, 
and second story flooring, for just 
under $5,000. 



These prices are infended just to 
give an idea of costs, and must be 
considered examples only. There are 
cheaper sectional cabins, and there 
are more expensive ones. Transpor- 
tation must be added to these prices, 
plus the cost of labor if you re not 
going to erect the cabin yourself. 

Extras can add from a few dollars 
to several hundred dollars on to the 
price of almost any of the models 
mentioned. A five-gallon drum of 
log spar varnish, for instance, will 
run you around $30, a porch will cost 
from $100 to $400 extra. 

Construction Details 

The materials that go into section- 
al cabins often depend upon the 
manufacturer's location, and the 
kinds of wood that are available to 
him locally. In general, they use dur- 
able woods for the half-log exteriors 
which receive the weathering, and 
various light but strong woods for 
the interior. The sub-flooring usu- 
ally is yellow pine or hemlock. The 
double floor is hardwood or softwood 



over the shiplap sub-flooring. In sin 
gle floor construction, yellow pine oj 
hemlock ordinarily are used, a| 
though spruce also is employed. 

Sometimes the cabins are set oi 
concrete posts, and even on woodet 
ones, but a good foundation is rec 
ommended. The manufacturers d< 
not provide foundation walls, al 
though they may help you plai 
them. Soil and freezing condition 
differ too greatly to furnish a stand 
ard foundation. 

Single construction means that th 
flat side of the half logs forms tbJ 
interior walls. In double construe 
tion, a side wall of boards is appliet 
first, and then the half-log panels an 
put on for the exterior wall wit! 
building paper between the twe 
walls. Double construction is ad 
vised for winter occupancy, or even 
for moderately cold periods. Where 
single construction is used, it usual!} 
is planned so you can add insulation 
and a double wall any time you wish. 

Doors usually have a log or plank 
exterior, with pine batten on the in- 
terior side, although regular two- 
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A 24 x 40 foot cabin made by the Penobscot Cabin Company of Camden, Maine. Company has a designing service. 



Shown below is small-cabin type also made by Penobscot Cabin Company. These types afford you a good choice. 
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Various floor plans are available in the prefab log cabs offered to you today. In the specifications 
given to you on this page, you will see some of them. It is a good idea to do a lot of serious think- 
ing about exactly what you want in a cabin before you make your final choice. Only in this way will 
you be able to avoid eventual dissatisfaction. Is it to be a temporary residence— or a permanent one? 
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panel doors often are available. Case- 
ment type or double-hung windows 
sometimes are optional. Usually, 
casement windows are supplied. Pic- 
ture windows can be furnished. 

The walls of half logs are factory 
assembled in panels that usually are 
four or eight feet wide, although the 
panel width varies with individual 
makers. Stretcher panels also can be 
supplied. The walls go up rapidly 
using such panels. 

Interior partitions come in sec- 
tions, or in random-width knotty 
paneling. The center girders, floor 
joists, studs, and rafters differ with 
each manufacturer to some degree, 
and always with the various sizes. 

Asphalt shingles almost invariably 
are furnished for the roofing, and 
you have your choice of several 
standard colors. The hardware for 
windows and doors is furnished, but 
it must be applied during the build- 
ing. The ceiling usually is up to you, 
as is the finish of the interior walls 
if they are not knotty finish. 

Each piece, no matter how minor, 
is marked to coincide with a master 
plan furnished with the cabin. 

Other Buildings 

Most of these firms manufacture 
other buildings as well as standard 
log cabins. For example, one firm 
specializes in sectional cedar log 
camp buildings as well as small 
cabins, and it is possible to purchase 
a whopping big 90' x 77' prefabri- 
cated lodge and dining hall for 
around $18,000, or you can buy a 
"super doghouse" measuring 48" x 
32" from another firm for about $30. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
kinds of buildings that can be cre- 
ated with log siding. Sportsman's 
clubs and similar organizations 
would do well to look into the pos- 
sibilities of prefabricated clubhouses. 
Such a club usually contains all the 
manpower and assorted skills for the 
erection of the building without hir- 
ing outside help, thus saving labor 
costs. 

Garages can be added to some of 
the cabins, or built separately. Or a 
12' x 20' garage can be used for 
canoe and boat storage. And with a 
bit of modification, a couple of sur- 
plus guests can be bedded in with 
the canoes. 

Prefabrication probably is the 
most important thing that happened 
to cabin building since the invention 
of the metal ax. 




New Method of Fabricating 
Ready - Cut Logs 

Pioneer has introduced a new method of log construction which 
broadens the scope of this type of building to include permanent 
homes as well as cabins and lodges. Employing square logs with 
beveled edges, it results in a much more attractive structure, with 
smooth walls that are easy to finish and economically kept beauti- 
ful. Can be built at a cost considerably below the comparable 
home price of today. 




SEND 35* FOR BOOK OF PLANS 
Homes, Cabins and Public Buildings 



PIONEER LOG 

P. O. Box S-518 



CABIN CO. 

Roscommon, Mich. 
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STOVE 



THE '76 
ANTIQUE FRANKLIN 

A true authentic repro- 
duction of one of the 
finest Pennsylvania stove 
designs of Revolutionary 
days. Solid brass orna- 
ments supplement the 
beauty of the stove and 
conform to the charac- 
teristics of the period. 



THE 
FOLDING DOOR 
FRANKLIN 

The world famous 
stoves enjoy nation- 
al popularity with 
sportsmen - campers 
and wherever wood 
is used as a fuel. Of 
plain but distinctive 
style, they may be 
readily converted to 

a closed stove by merely shutting the swing- 
ing doors. They are manufactured in three 
sizes. 

The Franklin Stove retains all the 
charm of logs burning in an open 
hearth with far greater heating 
efficiency. 

Write for Catalog C. 



PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





AS 
LOW AS 

$ 950 



"Brownlee" sectional 

LOG CABINS 



Easy to Erect, Saving Labor Costs! 

Save money on your log cabin! Get a "Brownlee"— 
the cabin that you can erect yourself! Shipped in 
sections, with doors and windows installed. White 
cedar logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. 
Termite resistant. Weather-proof. Factory-caulked 
exterior walls. Complete materials furnished for 
erection. A variety of attractive designs — two to five 
rooms— as low as $950. Also lodges, camp buildings 
and tourist cabins. Send 25c today for catalog. 
(Some territories open to dealers.) 

UNIVERSAL HOMES & WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 



Successors to 



The Brownlee Co. 

3519 Guardian Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 



UNIVERSAL HOMES & WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
3519 Guardian Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

I am enclosing 25c for your catalog of 
"Brownlee" Sectional Log Cabins. 



Name 

Address , 

City Zone , 

State , 
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LIGHT 
and POWER 



for Your Cabin 



By BILL WOLF 

Simply because you are in a cabin is no reason why you'll 
have to be without light and power. Here are 
various setups that will give you plenty of comfort 



|T would be practically impossible 
to put too much emphasis on plenty 
of large windows as the primary 
source of lighting for your cabin or 
cottage. But on gray days, or when 
evening comes, you'll need something 
more than daylight. 

The days when households went to 
sleep with nightfall, and awoke at 
dawn are gone. And with those days 
has gone dependence upon such 
makeshift lighting as the flickering 
Names from the fireplace, a la Lin- 
coln, fat lamps on the wall, and hand- 
dipped or molded candles. 

One candlepower was okay when it 
was needed only to show you the way 
to bed. But most of us stay up past 
chicken-roosting time, and need illu- 
mination. And you also need power 
to run appliances if your cabin is 
more than a week-end resort, even 
though cabins often are located 
where there are no power lines. 

Fortunately, there is some good 
solution to just about every problem, 
thanks to present-day skill in bring- 
ing city comforts to country places. 
Do you want light? It is yours, by 
many methods. Must you have re- 
frigeration without a supply of ice 
or electrical power for a refrigerator? 
You can have it. Do you want a stand- 
by source of electric power in case 
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the local line fails? All this is easily 
possible. 

The first "must" in your cabin is 
heat. After that comes illumination. 
Then follow whatever refinements 
are desired— plug-in outlets for elec- 
tric razors, refrigerators, what-not, 
the plumbing, cooking arrangements, 
and such. Heat, plumbing, and some 
cooking are discussed elsewhere in 
this Annual, so let's take up illumina- 
tion and power plants here, with 
some asides to plumbing and cook- 
.ing. 

Consider lighting, f have never 
been in a cabin so remote that its 
occupants couldn't have modern 
lighting of some sort, if they wished. 
That goes for cabins hundreds of 
miles from the nearest railhead, 
where bringing in fuel was a difficult 
matter of transportation by airplane, 
tractor sleds, water routes, or snow- 
mobile. And by "modern lighting," I 
don't mean a plain kerosene lantern 
or lamp, although there is nothing 
especially wrong with them. I lived 
and read by their light for many 
years. 

I do refer, however, to the modern 
kerosene or gasoline lanterns and 
lamps that actually give off a better 
white light than you can get from 
many electrical fixtures. 



The old-fashioned kerosene lamp 
can be improved slightly by using a 
wall bracket and a reflecting mirror. 
The light is soft, rather yellow. Much 
better is the up-to-date kerosene lamp 
which operates just like the modern 
gasoline lamp or lantern, with one or 
two mantles, and an air pressure de- 
vice. It throws off much the same 
white light as its gasoline counter- 
part, and is a bit more economical to 
operate. It is popular through most 
of the Canadian woods where elec- 
tricity is not available. 

The more widely-used gasoline 
lamps and lanterns have been a god- 
send to cabin owners. Life without 
them would be difficult back in the 
woods. There are a number of makes, 
varying in small details. Some, for 
instance, use any kind of gasoline for 
fuel— some use only tin leaded "gas." 

Their clear light is almost too in- 
tense and needs some shading if the 
lamp is on table level. One suspended 
by a hook from the ceiling will illu- 
minate any ordinary-sized room. One 
hung outside the cabin is a perfect 
beacon at night for boatmen delayed 
beyond darkness on lake or river. 

It is smart to have such a gasoline 
light available, and in shape for in- 
stant use, no matter what sort of elec- 
tric lighting you have. Beyond pump- 
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A 3000-watt Onan electric plant installed in a lodge in Minnesota on little Sand Lake. For two years it was 
the sole source of power at the resort. Then, when commercial power came in, the plant got a standby job— 
and four years later is still serving when the public utility power fails, as it has for as much as two days at a 
time. When that happens, then the plant takes over and runs all the lights that are used in this entire resort 
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Kohler's 1500-watt electric plant is a lightweight, high-capacity port- 
able plant for floodlights as well as for power tools. A recoil starter 
assures quick, easy starting. It is useful for the sportsman who is 
building his own cabin as it will operate saws, planers, drills, pipe 
cutters and threaders. It has four receptacles for plugging in power 
tools located below pilot light which facilitates night operations. 



ing them up when in use, they re- 
quire little care. Just clean them 
thoroughly on occasion. Keep a sup- 
ply of mantles on hand, since the 
mantle is quite fragile after it has 
been put into use, and subject to 
damage by touch or bumps. 

"Bottled" gas is available in many 
sections, as a source of illumination 
and for cooking. This comes in tanks, 
which usually are kept outside the 
cabin. The usual procedure is to 
build a covering for the tanks, since 
they can detract from the cabin and 
its rustic surroundings. 

Battery lights— that is, flashlights 
and battery-operated hand lamps- 
are not economical if used for con- 
stant illumination. But the cabin or 
cottage without one for emergency 
use, or for all the occasions when a 
hand light is needed, is lacking a 
simple and inexpensive convenience. 



There should always be ready at least 
one flashlight, and one hand lamp 
with a spotlight beam and a flood- 
light device. 

Which brings up electric lighting. 
There are two kinds— that which is 
"piped" in by wires, or that gener- 
ated with a power plant right on the 
premises. If you own a cabin near a 
power line— "hydro line" through 
most of Canada, "highline" through 
the middle and northwestern states— 
you're lucky. If you can tap such a 
source, you can have almost any con- 
venience or appliance you want in 
the cabin. You can enjoy a freezing 
unit, refrigeration, hot water, kitchen 
appliances, television or radio, all 
from the power line, and all in addi- 
tion to the primary need for illu- 
mination. 

In such a case, the wiring should 
be left in the hands of a competent 
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electrician, and planned in advance 
of building. 

But before going ahead too reck- 
lessly with plans to use available 
power, you should remember that 
rural electricity is not always entire- 
ly dependable. Breaks in service due 
to summer or winter storms are more 
serious than back in town, and re- 
pairs sometimes are delayed. This 
can result in inconvenience, or even 
in spoiled food. 

If you consider electricity suffi- 
ciently important, this possibility can 
be anticipated by purchasing a gaso- 
line or diesel power plant as a stand- 
by in case of power failure. This is 
not so expensive as it sounds, since 
' the original cost of such generating 
plants is not great, and the operating 
cost would be incurred only when 
the emergency arose. 

A number of firms make such pow- 
er plants, primarily as the sole source 
of electricity where a public utility 
line is not available. But they also 
serve very well as standby plants. 
Even the manufacturers will advise 
you that public utility power is 
cheaper, and that a home plant 
shouldn't be purchased to compete 
with it—but, the home plant is a use- 
ful auxiliary where public power is 
available, and it is indispensable 
where no other power exists, if you 
want electricity. 

Three types of plants are available 
-alternating current (AC), direct 
current (DC) , and battery charging. 
Both AC and DC plants must run 
whenever you need electricity, and 
cannot be used to charge batteries. A 
battery-charging plant runs only 
when generating DC electricity for 
charging a set of storage batteries, 
from which you can draw whether 
the plant is running or not. 

Some models are air-cooled, some 
water-cooled. Some have manual 
starters, some have electric starters 
operated by push buttons, either on 
the plant or at some distance from it, 
some start automatically. The plants' 
capacities run from about 350 to 35,- 
000 watts, in all standard voltages. 

The AC types are most popular for 
several reasons. The current is the 
same as that in cities, and most of 
our mass-produced appliances are 
AC. Furthermore, if there is a possi- 
bility of a public utility line coming 
through later, no changeover in wir- 
ing or appliances will be necessary, 
and the plant can be retained as a 
standby source of power. 
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The fuel employed can be gasoline, 
diesel oil, or gas. Special carburetion 
may let you use natural, manufac- 
tured, or bottled gas. Natural and 
bottled gas are better than manu- 
factured. Diesel plants are economi- 
cal in operation, but large and heavy, 
and cost more to buy. Gas plants cost 
slightly more than gasoline. 

The manufacturers have taken in- 
to consideration exactly the condi- 
tions under discussion here— plants 
as a source of power for cabins which 
may be remotely located. Kohler, for 
instance, makes a portable electric 
plant generating 500 watts which 
weighs 90 pounds. The Onan com- 
pany can supply 750-watt output in a 
plant weighing 140 pounds, or 400 
watts and 110 pounds. Any of these 
can be transported in the trunk of 
your car. 

Portable models generating 1000 
and 1500 watts also are available 
from various companies. One sensi- 
ble suggestion advanced by a manu- 
facturer is this: If you plan to install 
a power plant, you could purchase it 
first and use it to operate power tools 
for building the cabin. The building 
finished, the plant then could be used 
for light and power. The 1500-watt 
plant will handle power saws nicely. 

The question of what size to buy 
will plague you. The best way to 
figure it is to make a list of all lights, 
appliances and motors which will be 
used, and put after each, the watts re- 
quired to operate it. Then figure how 
many lights, appliances or motors 
will be running all at the same time 
in normal operation. Add up the 
watts. This will give the maximum 
load. Choose a plant that will give 
you 25 per cent more than this maxi- 
mum load as a safety factor. That's 
your plant. 

For appliances, the D. W. Onan 
company suggests that these watt rat- 
ings are sufficiently accurate for figur- 
ing plant load: 

Incandescent Lamp Bulbs . . . 7 x /2 and up 
Fluorescent Lighting Tubes . . 10 to 40 

Radio 40 to 150 

Flatiron (full size) 660 to 1000 

Flatiron (2V 2 lb. size) 250 to 400 

Toaster, Percolator, Waffle 

Iron 450 to 660 

Glow Heater 600 to 1000 

Hot Plate (per burner) 660 to 1000 

Mangle (Ironer) ' 1200 to 1800 

Vacuum Cleaner 200 to 275 

Sewing Machine 100 to 150 

Storage Tank Water Heater. . 1500 to 5000 

E ectric Range 6000 to 10000 

Heating Pad 40 to 60 

Curling Iron 25 to 50 

Fan 25 to 50 

Sun Lamp 275 to 850 

Electric Drill (% inch) 200 to 400 
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Kohler's 500-watt electric plant is suited for cabins, hunting and 
fishing camps as well as trailers. It is low cost, economical and also 
very quiet. Weighing only 90 pounds, it may be carried from place 
to place or transported in the trunk of a car. This plant has a re- 
ceptacle with two plug-in connections. Plants such as this are handy. 



Motor-driven appliances require 
much more wattage for starting than 
when in operation. It takes 500 watts 
to start a one-sixth horsepower mo- 
tor, 275 watts to run it. A motor of 
one-half horsepower uses 1200 watts 
while starting, 550 watts in opera- 
tion. 

The use of electric refrigeration, 
either in refrigerators or freezers, is 
not economical with power plants, 
and not recommended. Instead, 
you're advised to use one of the fuel- 
oil or bottled-gas machines on the 
market. 

Oil burners and household water 
pressure systems can be operated with 
power plants, usually with some mod- 
ifications required. Washing ma- 
chines draw a huge amount of cur- 
rent when starting, but in spite of 
this they can be used with plants 
of at least the 1500-watt size. 



Most manufacturing firms have 
helpful bulletins and booklets which 
will help you reach a decision. I 
would suggest sending for them. 

The general practice is to build a 
separate shed to house your power 
plant. Modern motors are remarka- 
bly quiet. But even so, their oper- 
ating noise can be mildly annoying 
if they are inside or adjacent to your 
cabin. In addition, gasoline-driven 
plants installed in your cabin may 
raise your insurance rate. 

If you use a shed some distance 
from the cabin, always remember 
that a manually-started plant must 
be started just that way— by hand— 
and you'll have to attend to it in all 
kinds of weather. Here is where re- 
mote push-button starting comes in 
handy, and the extra cost of install- 
ing a battery-operated starter will be 
compensated for by the convenience. 
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TWO GOOD CABINS 
and How to Build Them 

By HI SIBLEY and COL TOWNSEND WHELEN 

Take your pick — one of these cabins is bound to please you. 
If you like board-arid-batten construction, here's your cabin. 
You like log or slab construction? Your cabin's here, too 



CABIN ( A 



\|^ 




BOARD -AND -BATTEN. 
DOTTED LINES INDICATE 
PORCH IF DESIRED • 



no 
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LOG OR SLAB CONSTRUCTION. ' >^j>^ 

DOTTED LINES INDICATE A 
SCREENED PORCH OR ENCLOSED 



ADDITION. 

REAR VIEW 



A VACATION hide-out can be a 
mere shack to keep off rain, keep 
heat in or out and a place to eat and 
sleep, but one sojourn in such a 
makeshift shelter won't rouse your 
enthusiasm for a second season. 
While you are at it, you might as 
well build a permanent and com- 
fortable cabin. Two types are pre- 
sented here. 

Cabin (A) is an easy-to-build 
board-and-batten structure, small but 
suitable for adding to. Cabin (B) 
can be built of milled slabs oVer 2x4 
framing, or of whole logs without 
the framing. The latter will take 
some vigorous work with crosscut 
saw, adz and ax, but the finished job 
will be well worth the effort. An 
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addition can be built on the rear, as 
indicated by the dotted lines. 

A concrete slab floor is about the 
most satisfactory and also is less ex- 
pensive than a wooden one. In addi- 
tion to being fireproof it does not 
offer a haven for squirrels, pack rats, 
skunks or snakes. Construction is il- 
lustrated in Fig. L If you intend to 
add to the cabin, it is a good idea to 
install soil and sink drain outlets in 
the concrete and cap them over until 
you have piped in water and built a 
batln oom. The wood floor in Fig. 2 
may be preferable in some areas, and 
it is a must on a slope, Fig. 3. 

Floor plan of Cabin (A) , Fig. 4, 
shows the original layout, a dressing 
room occupying one corner, a kitch- 



enette the other. Built-in bunks serve 
as daytime loafing couches. In add- 
ing a second unit, the dressing room 
is turned into a bathroom and a new 
dressing compartment installed in 
the new structure. Framing for 
board-and-batten is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this type of construction the hori- 
zontal framing is important, and if 
you intend to install wallboard in- 
side later, be sure that the framing 
is spaced to accommodate stock pan- 
els 24" or 48" wide and 96" long. 
Bear in mind also that the edges of 
the wallboard must join on the cen- 
ters of the 2x4s. 

For horizontal siding, either 
lapped 1" boards or slabs, framing 
should be as in Fig. 6. Here the ver- 
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CONCRETE SLA£ 
FOR CABIN (A) 
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FIG. 3 

CONSTRUCTION 
FOR SLOPING SITE. 



tical 2x4s are important, and should 
be spaced to accommodate wallboard 
when you are ready. Two arrange- 
ments of the framing are given here, 
the steeper peak roof for heavy 
snows. In this style the addition 
should be built on one end. Stock 
siding is available in the two styles, 
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Fig. 7, and corner treatment is shown 
in Fig. 8. Milled slabs, Fig. 9, with 
lap are manufactured in random 
widths, in imitation of logs. Half- 
logs, milled with tongue and groove 
as in Fig. 10, are to be had on the 
West Coast. 

Floor plan of Cabin (B) Fig. 11, 



shows a living room 16 by 20 feet, 
with kitchen and sleeping room both 
8 by 8 feet. In the rear a screen porch 
can be added, later to be enclosed 
with siding. Method of building up 
log walls and floor is illustrated in 
Figs. 12 and 13, and for vertical slabs 
in Fig. 14. For calking chinks, see 
Fig. 15. Oakum is satisfactory for 
thin chinks, but for medium ones 
nail an old piece of garden hose on 
one side and plaster against it from 
the other, then* remove it and fill 
that side with plaster. Wide chinks 
are best handled with a back of 
metal lath nailed permanently to the 
logs. 

Several methods of joining logs 
at the corners are shown in Fig. 17, 
and before laying them up, they 
should be seasoned a year while 
stacked in an open arrangement as 
in Fig. 16. 

For nonleak window frames, build 
as in Fig. 18. This illustrates a swing- 
in window hinged at the bottom, re- 
tained with a light chain and held 
closed by a turn button at the side 
or top. This is recommended for 
kitchen and bathroom windows. 
Casement sash hinged at the side is 
also suitable, and in each case the 
screen is installed on the outside. 
Doorframe is similar to that of the 
window, and a slab door is the thing 
for a cabin. See Fig. 19. 

As mentioned before, construction 
of the roof depends upon the load 
it must carry, and typical practice is 
illustrated in Fig. 20, although the 
spacing of the rafters is greater than 
is actually good practice. However, 
this illustrates the general arrange- 
ment. There should be a tie beam 
every second or third pair of rafters. 
Rainproof roofing is shown in Fig. 
21, cedar shingles being long lasting, 
but neither fireproof nor as inex- 
pensive as roll roofing. Use of bark 
for shingles is for effect; unless they 
were laid over roofing paper they 
most certainly would leak unless on 
a very steep roof. 

A typical stone fireplace for a 
woods cabin is given in Fig. 22. Note 
that this has a wide opening with an 
arched top. This is built over a 
rough wooden form, and it is im- 
portant to have a keystone as illus- 
trated. Or a straight top can be used 
on a heavy steel angle bar. In the 
sectional view the smoke shelf is a 
must. Without it you will certainly 
have a smoky fireplace. This shelf 
catches downdrafts and sends them 
right back up where they came from. 
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FRAMING FOR BOARD- AND-BATTEN CONSTRUCTION. 
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GREEN 'LOGS SHOULD BE PILED 
LOOSELY TO SEASON A YEAR. 
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A. — To lift heavy logs, slant two poles against wall, then peg them 
in place. Tie rope to top wall log, run it under log to be lifted, 
and haul up. As you build, make slots big enough for saw at openings. 



FIG. 17 
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If you install a damper, it should be 
located above the narrow throat. A 
sheet-iron stove is inexpensive and a 
dandy heater with very little fuel. 
Best outlet for the stovepipe is 
through the wall, in a ventilated 
thimble. If near the wall or built-in 
furniture, set up a sheet-metal guard 
on 3 sides. 

Building Your Cabin 

There are two types of log build- 
ings—the log house for the construc- 
tion of which you should consult an 
architect or builder; and the real 
log cabin, the home of the pioneer 
hunter or trapper, or today the 
chosen haven of the vacationist. The 
following practical methods of build- 
ing with logs may help you achieve 
your ideal wilderness home. 

The real log cabin has a place in 
the history of our country— the cabin 
with unstained, peeled logs laid hori- 
zontally, not painted or stained but 
weathered silver by the elements, no 
brick or sawed lumber, and in per- 
fect harmony with the woods in 
which it is snuggled. Thousands of 
of our frontiersmen have built such 
cabins with nothing but their ax and 
knife. You can do it too if you are 
handy with tools. All you need are 
ax, broadax, adz, two-man crosscut 
saw, a hatchet, a froe, 1 l^-inch auger, 
drawknife and a 6-pound sledge. For 
materials: some plain windows, ten- 
penny and twentypenny nails, and 
about a hundred 10- or 12-inch 
spikes; and of course your logs. 

The best logs to use in order of 
preference are spruce, balsam, pine, 
hemlock and western cedar. You can 
also use hardwoods, but they will 
increase your labor about fourfold. 
Select logs that are as straight as 
possible and at least 3 feet longer 
than your wall lengths to allow for 
interlocking corners. For your walls 
they should not be smaller in diame- 
ter than 7 inches at the smaller end, 
which will mean about 10 inches at 
the butt tor a 16-foot log. For the 
ridge and rafters they should be 
slightly smaller and selected for 
straightness and uniform diameter. 

It is difficult for any but an experi- 
enced logging crew to handle heavy 
logs longer than 20 feet, so plan your 
cabin accordingly. Figure the num- 
ber and length of logs from your 
plan which had better call for walls 
at least 7 feet high, particularly if 
you want to see out the windows 
when standing inside. If you cut the 
logs on your own land you will prob- 
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RIDGE 



B. — Spike logs of gable ends together. Then fit ridge, purlins, and 
plates (top side logs). Nail on board roof, cover with roofing paper, 
then with shakes or shingles. This keeps qualities of a rustic cabin.' 




REQUIRED A STEEP PITCH 
WITH 2" x 6" (Hill. ) RAF- 
TERS SPACED 12" O.C. AT 
THE OTHER EXTREME THEY 



1-iAY BE 2" x 4" SPACED 32". 





ably need a horse to haul them to 
your site. From a distance they will 
probably be delivered by truck or 
floated on a river or lake. 

Bring them to the site with the 
bark on and peel them there. Of 
course you are going to use peeled 
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logs. II you left the bark on they 
would be most unsightly in a couple 
of years, rot would proceed apace, 
and at night the beetles working 
under the bark would make you 
think you were living in a sawmill. 
Besides, nothing is more beautiful 



than that silver sheen that plain 
peeled logs will take on by the sec- 
ond year. The logs can be peeled 
with your drawknife, or spruce and 
balsam cut in late winter or spring 
will peel by merely stripping the 
back off while the sap remains warm 
in them up to about the middle ol 
August. 

While your logs are on the way, 
start your foundations. At the cor- 
ners and about every 6 feet of wall 
length these should go down below 
the frost line. You can use cement 
piers, but- top them with flat rocks 
above ground so the ugly cement 
won't show. Between the piers and 
below the sill logs a stone wall can 
be laid dry. At the same time, if you 
are going to have a fireplace, build 
the foundation for it, carried up to 
the level of your floor. 

Use your thickest logs for the sills 
(bottom logs) and work a little ce- 
ment around them on the piers so 
they won't roll off the rocks. Fig. 17 
shows the usual and easiest ways to 
notch the corners. If the logs are not 
straight you may have to hew the 
adjacent edges just a little to make 
them fit close together. It is easiest 
and usually best to build your log 
walls up solid, and cut the openings 
for doors and windows afterward, 
as shown in Sketch A, which also 
shows how to get heavy top logs up 
on top as the walls rise. As each tier 
of logs is laid and notched in, the top 
log should be spiked to the one be- 
low it at the corners and both sides 
of door and window openings with 
long spikes. Bore a hole half through 
the upper log with a i/g-inch auger, 
start your spike down through it 
with your sledge, and finish driving 
it with a short piece of i/2-inch rod 
and the sledge. An unpinned cabin 
shifts as the logs dry out, and may 
even shift in a high wind. Sketch A 
shows how to roll the top logs up on 
the skids, with a rope pulled from 
the opposite side. When you get the 
log up on top, then locate and cut 
the notches to fit over the lower log 
at the corners. 

It is easiest to build your floor as 
soon as you have laid your sill logs 
Usually the joists, of logs hewn level 
on top, are inletted into the sill logs. 
You can depart from the rule not to 
use any sawed lumber, and make 
your sills of 2xl()s set 18 inches apart, 
and resting on a stone foundation 
just inside the sill logs. On them lav 
a plain floor of rough boards, then 
cover with tar paper, and then a 
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second floor of planed boards of 
random width, none narrower than 
6 inches. Nothing looks worse in a 
backwoods cabin than the conven- 
tional floor of narrow tongue-and- 
groove flooring. Plan to simply wax 
your floor. A cement floor, or flat 
rocks cemented together, is fine for 
summer, but in cold weather it's like 
an iceberg. 

Sketch B shows the most attractive 
construction of gable ends, ridgepole 
and rafters. 

You can use planed boards for the 
roof, then you can wax the under- 
side and it will add much to the at- 
tractiveness and brightness of the 
interior. On top of the boards lay a 
cheap roofing paper, and over it 
shingles or preferably shakes, which 
are long, rough shingles cut from 
spruce logs with a froe. 

For windows you can have small 
ones about 3 feet square such as you 
can get from any dealer in building 
supplies. Hinge them to the sides of 
the casings so they will open inward. 
The casings are best made of sawed 
2x8s spiked to the logs. You can 
score them with your adz to make 
them look as though they were hewn, 
and the same for your door casing. 
Build your door of planks about 1^4 
inches thick and also scored with 
the adz, and hang it to the casing 
with long strap hinges such as are 
used for barn doors. Make a latch 
with string to pull up outside. 

If you use green logs - they are 
bound to shrink a lot during the 
first year, so chink them temporarily 
by driving moss or oakum—which 
you can get by the barrel from ship 
chandlers— driven in with a wood 
wedge. Then, after the first year, you 
can take out this temporary chink- 
ing and replace it with one of the 
plasters that will adhere to wood, 
reinforcing it with nails driven every 
6 inches into the lower log and bent 
over to contact the upper log as 
shown in Fig. 12. 

How to oil, stain or preserve the 
logs? Don't do anything about it. Let 
the air and sun gradually give them 
that natural and beautiful silver 
sheen. The most beautiful cabins are 
cared for merely by scrubbing the 
logs once a year with soap and water. 
Plant grass right up to your founda- 
tion so rain, dripping from the roof, 
won't splash dirt on lower logs. 

Heating Your Cabin 

You can use a wood-burning stove, 
preferably of cast iron, which is 
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safest. Choose one with an oven. If 
you use one of sheet iron, place it 
at least a foot from the walls and 
line the walls and floor under it with 
tin. Also use a tin guard where the 
stovepipe goes through the wall and 
roof so as to hold the pipe at least 
3 inches from the wood. 

But by far the most attractive 
heating plant for a cabin south of 
the arctic regions is an open fire- 
place, built of rough field stone. 

The foundation, of concrete mixed 
with rocks, should be heavy and 
solid, and should go well down be- 
low the frost line to avoid any dan- 
ger to the fireplace and chimney. 
Foundation should be the size of 
base of the fireplace together with 
the hearth, and should be carried 
up to the floor line, with a ledge for 
the joists to rest on. Make allowance 
lor a flat rock hearth as shown in 
the sectional sketch. 

The interior of the fireplace itself 
should be lined with firebrick as 
stone would be continually cracking 
and spalling off from the heat. 

It is amazing how much stone goes 
into the fireplace and chimney. You 
also must have quite a variety so as 
to select the best foursquare and 
heavy ones for the corners of the 
chimney and the edging and outside 
of the opening. Count on two men, 
a horse and a stoneboat for two days 
to haul your stones in. 

The sketch shows the cross section 
and interior construction, as well as 
the shelf at the back of the flue 
where it joins the chimney. Only 
with this design can you be sure that 
the fireplace will not smoke. Build- 
ers will sell you an iron flue, shell 
and damper which will much sim- 
plify construction. You lay your fire- 
brick up to this iron flue, and above 
it you use a large soil pipe for the 
interior of the chimney. To support 
the stonework above the opening 
you use an iron bar at least 3 inches 
wide and -%-inch thick. 

Nowadays fireplace construction is 
much simplified and cheapened so 
far as labor is concerned by using a 
ready-made fireplace unit, which is 
an iron lining for the entire inside, 
including Hue and shelf. You simply 
set it on the foundation and build 
your concrete and stone casing 
around it, and fit your chimney. 

While you're building the fireplace 
do not neglect setting in an iron 
crane, so you can hang kettles. Bak- 
ing and roasting can be done with a 
reflector baker. end 
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Hunting enthusiasts everywhere 
will be cheering for this grand new 
value-packed edition of the famous 
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This fine 1 24-page issue is one of 
the best the editors have yet pro- 
duced. Its large page size permits 
magnificent display of the hand- 
somely illustrated feature articles 
on every phase of hunting, all 
written by experts. 
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Our pioneer ancestors made much 
of their furniture from things at 
hand... one of the most interesting 
of these was the shuck rug which 
you can use in your cabin, den 
012 hunting camp... it's a real 

AMERICAN FRONTIER ARTICLE /• 



TWO INCHES BEFORE THE PLAIT 
REACHES THE END OF THE FIRST 
SHUCKS LAV IN THREE NEW 
SECTIONS AND CONTINUE TO 
BRAID,. .WE AVE THESE IN TIGHT 
AND THEV WILL STAY PUT / 
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THIS WAY MAKE YOUR BRAIDED SHUCK 
ROPE " AS LONG AS YOU NEED IT FOE 
THE SIZE OF RUG DESIRED... LAY ONE END 
ON THE FLOOR AND WITH WAXED SHOE- 
MAKER'S FLAX BEGIN SEWING IN A CIRCLE 
AS SHOWN...VOU MAY FACE THE UNDER- 
SIDE WITH BURLAP OR SCRAP CLOTH TO 
MAKE IT TIGHT AND COMPACT / 
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. . . and several other features, filled with helpful hints and good guidance 
for campers everywhere. 
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Acclaimed by hunters, anglers, 
sportsmen, conservationists, 
and outdoor enthusiasts every- 
where for 

. . . its broader coverage of ail 
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subjects. 
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HEADING THE IMPRESSIVE LIST of fast- 
reading, timely features in the exciting Feb- 
ruary issue is a New Big-Game Guide. 
This presents 21 weight charts on our big 
game, all illustrated in full color ... a 
superb feature hunters will keep for future 
reference and enjoyment. 




ANOTHER "PLUS" ATTRACTION is the 1954 
Boats and Motors Preview, a fully illus- 
trated, authentic guide for all who plan 
to buy boats and motors during the com- 
ing year. 
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